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For Ninth Grade Social Science 


STATE ADOPTED BOOKS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ON THE KENTUCKY MULTIPLE LIST 


RUGG: An Introduction to Problems of American Culture. 
A study of the chief groups in which we live and their influence on 
our culture; how the work that people do determines their ways of 
thinking; the press and American culture; public opinion and how it 
is formed; the new age of social planning. $1.47. 


RUGG: Changing Governments and Changing Cultures. 


A stimulating presentation of the effect of changing civilization on 
the governments and cultures of four representative European 
countries—England, France, Germany, and Russia—and how 
European modes of governing and living have affected the Far East 
and Mexico. $1.50. 


Pupils’ Workbooks of Directed Study, Achievement Tests, Teach- 
ers’ Guides available. 


Other Books for Ninth Grade 


Social Science 


BREWER: Occupations. 


This up-to-date treatment provides information which will help 
students to make their own decisions in vocational life and to co- 
operate as workers and citizens in solving social problems. $1.26. 


HILL: The Life and Work of the Citizen. 


A richly informative treatment of civics, economic citizenship, and 
vocational and educational opportunity, directed toward developing 
social intelligence in boys and girls. $1.20. 


Net prices quoted, transportation at expense of purchaser. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 

















FOR YOUR CAREER 


Get the things in life you have always wanted... realize your dreamed 
ambitions. Freedom and independence come with success and advance- 
ment in your chosen field. Progress! Use our English books... designed 
for teachers thinking toward a successful tomorrow. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER You will save energy and teach 
more in less time with the Laboratory Method. This “do course,” designed 
for your resourceful teaching, places special emphasis upon the application 
of principles learned. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER The Plain Way Plan will 
enable your students to learn more because they “learn by doing.” All ma- 
terial in this self-correcting course is keyed to the Plain English Handbook. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH TEACHER This Individual Instruction Plan 
“teaches for retention” at the most critical period in the grammatical de- 
velopment of the student. Your English classes will be a pleasure for both 
you and your students. 


For Better Teaching Results, Insist 
Upon These English Books 








THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SPRING STREET N. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The New Year 


— PROFESSIONAL TEACHER 
is singularly sensitive to the implications 
of “the New Year.” The setting up in 
human experience of another milestone 
which marks the resistless march of time, 
is more than an incident in the career of 
one who has dedicated a life to the service 
of society. 

This new year of 1939 is one whose ap- 
proach is particularly interesting because 
of the circumstances under which its ad- 
vent is made. In many countries there is 
unrest, social upheaval, economic dis- 
tress. In others, there is oppression, 
servitude, arrogant denial of human 
rights. In still others, there is brutality, 
murder, war. 


No real teacher can fail to take cogni- 
zance of these conditions amongst our 
neighbors in other lands. None of these 
conditions can exist without affecting life 
in our own country. No education is 
adequate in our own country that does 
not take account of these circumstances. 
This new year comes into the calendar 
of the centuries under most distressing 
conditions. History of the most lurid 
kind is being written every day. The 
repercussions of events in Europe and the 
Orient can be heard in every schoolroom 
in America. History and geography, 
economics and government, science and 
language, mathematics and the literature 
of diplomacy, are the passing panorama 
that flashes on the silver screen of world 
events and claims the attention of every 
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dynamic teaching personality from one- 
room school to university throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. 


Not only does this new year offer richer 
opportunities for the teacher but the oc- 
casion is further enriched by the needs of 
those who are being taught. These pros- 
pective citizens will have to deal with 
problems of which we of the past genera- 
tion never dreamed, and with which we 
of the present generation are wholly in- 
competent to cope. Thus is made clear 
the challenge to the teacher who would 
envisage the boundaries of his task as a 
world beyond the conventional three R’s 
and the circumscriptions of the textbook 
and the catalog. 


The challenge also is laid deep in the 
current life of our own country. The 
new year will be extremely rich in op- 
portunity for the observant instructor 
who descries a social revolution in its in- 
cipiency in the drama of current events 
which daily transpire in the social and 
economic life of the nation. 


So the business of teaching becomes 
more thrilling as the nineteen hundred 
and forty-third year of the Christian Era 
bursts into the annals of time. Teaching 
has always been a thrilling thing to do, 
but in this year many of the old shibbo- 
leths will be relegated to the past and new 
phrases will be coined in the mints of 
modern thought, and new shibboleths 
will embellish the nomenclature of the 
profession, and new definitions to edu- 
cation will conform to the exigencies of 
world-thought. Thus we rise on mental 
tiptoe to reach the sublime heights of 
achievement which the compelling events 
of a changing world deraand. 
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Preview of 1939 


ae YEAR AHEAD is destined 
to be an eventful one in education in 
Kentucky. This year is the year in which 
we conduct the quadrennial event of the 
election of a State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Kentucky is one of the 
thirty-one states which still clings to the 
century-old vogue of selecting this official 
by popular vote. We have been fortu- 
nate in having had many good superin- 
tendents in spite of this out-moded 
method of selection, but even the best of 
them would have been better if they had 
not been compelled to be subjected to the 
inevitable restrictions incident to political 
choice. 

Concomitant with the reprehensible 
method of selecting our state leader is 
the equally indefensible constitutional 
provision that he cannot succeed him- 
self. This prevents long-time planning of 
a continuous and progressive program of 
educational administration. It has been 
openly charged for many years that the 
State Department of Education has per- 
petuated itself in office by sponsoring the 
election of one of its members to succeed 
the incumbent. While this charge may 
have some foundation in fact and may be 
open to criticism, it nevertheless has had 
a defense which bears some marks of 
merit. It has been the only means of 
continuity of purpose and program which 
is possible under our antiquated system. 
It may also be said in compliment to our 
leaders of the past that they have been 
singularly free from the charge of parti- 
sanship that is so generally practiced by 
the heads of other departments. Mem- 
bers of the Department of Education of 
political faith opposite to that of the 





head of the department have been con- 
tinued in their positions through many 
years regardless of what political party 
was in power. Furthermore, their effi- 
ciency in and their loyalty to the educa- 
tional policies have not been open to ques- 
tion nor has their right to political prefer- 
ences been questioned. They have been 
educators first and partisans afterward. 


This has been a redeeming factor in an 
otherwise regrettable condition fastened 
upon us by lack of vision of lawmakers 
of the past century. 


The circumstances under which we are 
compelled to operate at the present time 
make it the more imperative that the elec- 
torate exercise the most meticulous care 
in the selection of a leader. Since there 
have been no formal announcements of 
candidates for this most important office 
it is both timely and appropriate for the 
JOURNAL to suggest the caliber of man 
who should aspire to this position. In the 
first place, it goes without saying that 
he must be an educated man. The laws 
of Kentucky, framed fifty years ago, fix 
no qualifications for the state superinten- 
dent other than that of age and residence, 
but the immutable laws of progress, in- 
wrought in the intellectual integrity of 
the age, demand that the spokesman for 
eight hundred thousand children and 
youth, and for the educational policies 
that shall fashion the destiny of a genera- 
tion, shall not only be an educated man 
from the standpoint of formal training, 
but that he must have had that greater 
and more indispensable training that can 
come only from administrative experience 
and continuous and varied contacts with 
the innumerable factors incident to edu- 
cational administration. 

The State Superintendent represents 
Kentucky in national events. Kentucky 
deserves to be favorably represented. Our 
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leader should be a man whose scholarly 
attainments, manifested in press and on 
platform, uphold the traditions of Ken- 
tucky’s culture. 


In the second place, while it is in- 
conceivable that a person with lesser at- 
tainments would have the audacity to 
offer for such an office, it is nevertheless 
pertinent to observe that unimpeachable 
character and unquestioned integrity are 
fundamental requisites for the individual 
who is to guide the education forces of 
Kentucky for even the brief period of 
four years. 


In the third place, he must be a man 
whose dignity and personality inspire ap- 
proval and support independent of the 
political machinations of a vote-corralling 
cabal. Politics, partisan or otherwise, has 
no place in the machinery that the govern- 
ment sets up for the education of its 
children, and it is certainly a betrayal of 
sacred obligations to entrust the training 
of little children to any individual who 
must be subservient to political manipula- 
tors who have no worthier motive than 
the arrogance that comes from temporary 


power. 


In the fourth place, he must be a man 
of vision. It matters not what degree he 
holds or what familiarity he may have 
with the mechanical details of administra- 
tion, unless he can project his thinking be- 
yond the pages of his ledgers and beyond 
the walls of his office he is merely 
another officeholder whose contribution to 
the real cause of education will necessar- 
ily be inconsequential. Unless he can see 
the relation of the school in the poorest 
community to the state and the nation and 
can visualize that relation in other than 
fiscal terms, he is simply a jobholder 
spending his time devising ways to find 
another sinecure when his term of dis- 
service shall have ended. In short he 


must be a man of sufficient stature to 
envisage the educational needs of a great 
state in the most advanced age of the 
world’s history, and to design a policy 
which will remove the stigma of back- 
wardness, and inspire a public confidence 
which will guarantee support for a 
program of progress. 


There are many men in Kentucky who 
are abundantly qualified by character, 
training, and experience to continue the 
splendid program which has been begun 
and carry it to the conclusions contem- 
plated by those of our leaders who have 
had both the vision and the courage to 
render an unselfish public service. 


Another circumstance which will mark 
this year as eventful is the task which is 
being carried on by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the K. E. A. through its Planning 
Board and which looks to the devising of 
legislation which will bring relief to the 
numerous districts in the State in which 
local wealth is not sufficient to provide an 
adequate type of schooling. This study 
which is being technically conducted by 
the Bureau of School Service will be most 
exhaustive, and will undoubtedly result 
in the permanent improvement of many 
of the schools of the State. Kentucky is 
unfortunate in that it is being required to 
attempt to carry on a twentieth-century 
program of education under a nineteenth- 
century constitution. The difficulties con- 
fronted by remedial efforts are therefore 
both technical and complicated. 


It will require great skill and rare edu- 
cational statesmanship to fairly meet and 
successfully solve these problems. We 
believe our leaders have the brains and 
the vision to accomplish this task, and we 
further believe that they deserve and will 
receive the co-operation of every fair- 
minded and straight-thinking citizen of 
our State. 
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Our Cover 


= ee THE PURPLE 
background of a romantic history stands 
the quaint old capitol of Kentucky. 
Across its shaded lawns have marched 
Kentucky’s political strategists, statesmen, 
orators, and cavaliers. 

Teeming with interest for those who 
love the glamorous past it still stands a 
silent monument to the stirring days of 
Kentucky’s chivalrous youth. Its history 
is incarnadined in the glorious memories 
of a charming age. 

We produce a replica in color—a 
cameo wrought by the delicate fingers of 
fancy, mounted on the velvet purple of 
rich recollections. 


QW empersuie in the 
Kentucky Education Association is on a 
fiscal-year-basis, and extends from July 
Ist to June 30th. The KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL is sent free to all members of 
the Association, and is sent immediately 
upon payment of the K. E. A. dues, or 
declaration of intent to do so. It is there- 
fore important that all superintendents 
send to the K. E. A. office the lists of 
names of their teachers as soon after the 
first of July as possible in order that the 
free Journal service may be given for the 
entire school year. 


Future Teachers of America 


“As A CONTINUATION 
of Horace Mann’s work in the selection 
and preparation of teachers, the N. E. A. 
Committee on the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial recommends that there be established 
in each community “Future Teachers of 
America” groups which will seek to in- 
terest the most promising young people 


IF and AND 


8, F DAYS AGONE 
Have told their tale 
Let’s hope their truth 
Was passing fair 
And left no scar 
To mar the joys 
That build the hope 
For days to come. 
And if the year 
That starts anew 
Upon the round 
Of endless time 
Shall bear upon 
Its winged flight 
A star of hope 
For all mankind 
Let’s hope its rays 
May shine afar 
To light and cheer 
The hearts of men 
Around the world 
In every land. 

And if we share 

The joy it brings 

Joy will come back 

A thousand times 

To ring the bells 

For New Year chimes. 


W. P. K. 





in the choice of teaching as a career. 
The main purpose of the Future Teacher 
movement is not to increase the number 
of young people who enter teaching, but 
rather to encourage only those to enter 
who in purpose, aptitude, and personal 
character offer the best promise of becom- 
ing worthy teachers. It is a high privilege 
for any teacher to give encouragement 
and guidance to these young people. 

Dr. R. E. Jaggers and Miss Louise 
Combs, State Department of Education, 
are co-organizers for Future Teachers of 
America for the State of Kentucky. 
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The Problem of Equalization of 
Public Education in Kentucky 


yf). HAVE COMPLETED 


the first century of Public Education in 
Kentucky Schools. We are grateful for 
the tremendous amount of progress made 
during these hundred years. Some school 
districts in our Commonwealth have at- 
tained a very high degree of efficiency 
while there are many great problems fac- 
ing the people in numerous school dis- 
tricts of Kentucky. I shall point out sev- 
eral of them which many persons in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky possibly do 
not know or fully understand. 


We hope that the next hundred years 
of education in Kentucky will be started 
with a better financial program (“A Uni- 
fied Long Term Program’’) as a result of 
the next legislative session in 1940. It is 
hoped that all who are in the teaching 
profession will work sympathetically to- 
ward that goal. All members of the 
K. E. A. should co-operate with its Plan- 
ning Board, and the Bureau of School 
Service of the University of Kentucky, 
who are diligently making a study of the 
problems above mentioned. When this 
is done we must properly present our 
findings to the lay citizenship of Ken- 
tucky in order to secure legislative sup- 


port. 

I do not assume to say that rocks, moun- 
tains, and physical barriers can be re- 
moved, but I do say that Kentucky has 
financial ability to provide good school 
buildings, well equipped with capable 
teachers for all of Kentucky’s nearly 
800,000 school children. Does Kentucky 
have enough wealth to do this? I call 
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By IRA BELL 
Monticello, Kentucky 


to your attention that Kentucky has 
wealth enough that the Federal Govern- 
ment exacts forty millions of dollars an- 
nually in taxes alone from tobacco pro- 
duced in this State. 


I shall give a detailed analysis of edu- 
cational inequalities in twenty county 
school districts in Kentucky. The in- 
formation and data which follow were 
taken largely from a two-page form filled 
out by superintendents and mailed to me. 
Other information was taken from bud- 
gets filed in the office of the State De- 
partment of Education and the Kentucky 
School Directory for 1937-1938. 


I am making a comparison of ten poor 
county districts in Kentucky with ten of 
the more fortunate county districts. We 
shall deal with the local revenue of these 
counties for the year 1937-1938. The 
counties of Harrison, Woodford, Old- 
ham, Scott, Bracken, Jefferson, Grant, 
Kenton, Boone, and Fayette are in the 
upper group of local financial ability and 
hereinafter will be referred to as “Group 
A.” The counties of Jackson, Wolfe, 
Clinton, Casey, Elliott, Cumberland, 
Adair, Wayne, Clay, and Green are in the 
lower group of financial ability and here- 
inafter will be referred to as “Group B.” 
These counties represent cross sections of 
Kentucky County School Districts. In 
the year 1937-1938 the counties in Group 
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REVENUE PER CHILD PRODUCED FROM LOCAL TAXATION FOR THE 
YEAR 1937-38 IN TWENTY COUNTIES OF KENTUCKY 


PER CAPITA 


75¢ 
SOg¢ 
257 


Cumberland 


Jackson 
Clinton 
Harrison 
Woodford 
Bracken 


The informatinn shown in above &'aph was taken from budgets submitted to the 
State Department of Education for the year 1937-38. The amount of revenue per child 
was found by dividing total amount of taxes from all local revenue by the census in 
each of the 20 counties. 


Inequalities in amounts of revenue produced per child in the 20 counties above 
vary from 400 per cent to 1300 per cent. 
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A had an average local tax rate levy of 
65.5 cents per hundred dollars of prop- 
erty subject to school tax while the 
counties of Group B had an average rate 
of 65 cents school tax. Therefore, local 
effort in these two groups of counties is 
identical. Group A had a census of 
39,418 school children as compared with 
44,388 in Group B. The total local 
revenue compared in these counties is 
$1,152,800 for Group A and $129,700 for 
Group B, a difference of over $1,000,000, 
which makes a per capita of over $29 
per child in Group A with less than $3 
per child in Group B. The accompanying 
gtaph shows that Jackson County has 
only $2.65 per capita and Fayette $35.78 
per capita. Study Woodford County. If 
that county had levied the maximum rate, 
its per capita would have been nearly $75 
per child. I shall not point to inequal- 
ities between independent districts and 
county districts except to say that a study 
of them would reveal even greater in- 
equalities than those of the county dis- 
tricts. 

Naturally these great financial in- 
equalities among the counties cause great 
inequalities of opportunity of school chil- 
dren. I shall point out in detail many of 
them, which are much greater than the 
average person thinks, in absence of a 
study of these facts. These differences 
affect the physical and mental develop- 
ment of children more than can be meas- 
ured in money. Buildings are of poor 
structure, terribly lighted, ventilated, 
heated, and badly located, have poor 
playgrounds, and no play equipment, no 
place for wholesome recreation. 

Seven counties in Group A have 119 
school buildings as follows: 26 of the 
one-room type, 20 of two rooms, 10 of 
three rooms, 12 of four rooms, 3 five- 
room buildings, 20 six-room buildings, 
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and 43 buildings of eight or more rooms. 
Of these 119 buildings in this group, 75 
of them are built of permanent materials 
consisting of brick, stone, and concrete. 
Only 21 buildings in Group A have been 
erected for 20 years or more. In the 
buildings of these fortunate school dis- 
tricts reporting there are a total of sixty 
auditoriums which have seating capacities 
of 14,600 students. 


Sixty-one of these buildings have steam 
heat, several hot-air furnaces, a few jack- 
eted stoves, and no common coal or wood 
heaters. Most of these schools report 
sanitary flush toilets with only a few 
chemical or outside sanitary toilets. Most 
of these schools secure water from mains, 
have electric lights and a good amount of 
playground equipment. These schools 
are well-equipped—single desks, chairs, 
tables, and laboratory equipment, have 
slate or slate-surfaced blackboards. Con- 
ditions are such the children have their 
health safeguarded. They demonstrate 
pride and spirit because of their oppor- 
tunity. 

The picture of nine counties reporting 
in Group B is not so good. They report 
548 one-room buildings, 80 two-room 
buildings, 12 five-room buildings, 1 six- 
room building, and only 4 buildings of 
eight or more rooms. Of a total of 695 
buildings in this group of counties, only 
nine of them are built of rock, stone, or 
concrete. Three hundred and fifty of 
these buildings have been erected over 
twenty years. In all counties reporting 
these buildings there are five auditoriums 
reported with a seating capacity of less 
than 1,000. Five hundred and ninety- 
eight school rooms in these buildings are 
heated with common coal and wood 
heaters without jackets, most of them sit- 
ting in the middle of the floor with a 
casing for a flue, going straight through 
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the middle of the house, where fires burn 
up and down in rapid succession, and 
where common colds of children ‘“‘go on 
forever.” 


One of the counties in this group 
actually has 126 wood stoves. All toilets 
in this group are not of the best type. No 
flush toilets are reported, over 200 pit- 
less toilets are in existence, many schools 
are located in the woods and brush and 
have no toilets, where health is endanger- 
ed by hookworm, typhoid, colitis, and 
other diseases caused by improper sew- 
age disposal. There are several hundred 
outside pit toilets, many of them unsani- 
tary and unsatisfactory. None of these 
schools have drinking fountains connected 
by water mains. They have a diversity 
of springs of sandstone and limestone 
water, wells and cisterns. Many of the 
schools have borrowed water which has 
to be carried from one-fourth to one-half 
mile in a galvanized utensil used for that 
purpose. An inestimable amount of time 
is lost by children carrying water in this 
fashion. A great amount of this water 
should be boiled before using it. No 
schools reported in this group have elec- 
tric lights or telephones. No playground 
equipment is reported, except something 
of the improvised type made by the in- 
genuity of the teacher. These -counties 
report old double pupils desks by the hun- 
dreds. 


The laboratory equipment is meager, 
and hundreds of these buildings have a 
space of the back wall ceiling painted 
with black paint for a blackboard. Many 
of these buildings are on stiltlike posts, 
have cracks in the floor and in fact are 
miserable shacks, utterly unfit for human 
habitation. Rather than finding the spirit 
of pride demonstrated in some of the 
schools, carving knives have been used on 
desks and weatherboarding, and ‘fools’ 
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The above picture is a sample of many of 
one-room buildings in the poor school dis- 
tricts of Kentucky. We earnestly request 
that the Legislature of Kentucky make possi- 
ble the rapid elimination of such scenes. 


writing” and pictures of “fools’ faces” 
appear both on inside and outside walls. 


Libraries in schools of Group A con- 
sist of 13,000 elementary school books 
and 21,000 high school library books as 
compared with 2,750 elementary library 
books and 4,350 high school library books 
in Group B. 


We must confess that as goes the dollar 
so goes the results of instruction in the 
school systems of Kentucky. Eight of the 
counties in Group A have nine months 
terms in both elementary and high 
schools. In the other group the elemen- 
tary schools have only seven months terms. 
There were enrolled for the year 1937- 
1938 in the high schools of Group A, 
9,045 pupils or 24 per cent of their total 
school census, while the high schools in 
Group B enrolled only 1,652 pupils for 
the same year which is actually less than 
4 per cent of their combined census. Sev- 
eral factors cause this; viz.: poorer teach- 
ing by elementary teachers in these coun- 
ties, having seven instead of nine months 
school terms, and little or no transporta- 
tion. Seven counties in Group A own and 
employ 192 school buses which transport 
9,612 elementary pupils and 4,745 high 
school pupils, while counties in Group B 
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own and employ only eight school buses 
which transport only 179 elementary 
pupils and 345 high school pupils. 

I shall not go into the minute details 
of differences in the salaries of teachers 
in these two groups except to say that 
a study shows the same trend, although it 
is not so great. The $12 per capita re- 
ceived from the state is used exclusively 
to pay teachers. Possibly the teachers in 
the poor group of counties receive 66 per 
cent of the salaries received by the 
teachers in Group A. 


These facts prove conclusively that state 
support for building schoolhouses, state 
support for transportation, state support 
for expenses of instruction, and other 
school costs will do much to solve these 
problems. 


The Legislature of the State of Ken- 
tucky is bound by the mandate of the 
constitution to provide for the schools. 
Section 183 of the constitution reads as 
follows: “The General Assembly shall 
by appropriate legislation, provide for an 
efficient system of common schools 
throughout the state.” I charge that this 
has not been done. This is a state func- 
tion, not a local function of the govern- 
ment. The constitution does not say that 
the legislature must make school districts 
provide an efficient system of common 
schools. The state has paid nothing for 
buildings and equipment. 


Superintendents in counties of Group A 
report that they can spend from $175,000 
to $200,000 for new school buildings 
yearly and maintain a balanced budget, 
while the superintendents of Group B 
say they cannot spend over $20,000 for 
the same purpose and maintained a bal- 
anced budget. 

We know that the legislature should 
not tell some districts not to levy over 75 
cents school tax, and tell others not to 


levy over $1.00, $1.25, and so on. That 
is the worst thing which was amended 
from the proposed School Code, but even 
if all school districts had legal authority 
to levy $1.50 per hundred dollars of tax- 
able property, it would not solve the prob- 
lem in the poor counties. The right kind 
of an amendment to the constitution for 
an Equalization Fund is desirable, but it 
will take years to get it. If such was 
voted down again, it would be many years 
before it could come up again. We are 
limited to only two amendments per year 
to the constitution. Giving money to the 
districts for all legitimate purposes on the 
per capita basis is desirable. This can 
and should be done, not with the pro- 
visions of legislation which would “ham- 
string” districts with much local financial 
ability as did the Wells Bill or House 
Bill No. 202 in the Kentucky Legislature 
last spring. We are not saying that this 
money should be raised by any particular 
source of taxation, but that the Bureau 
of School Service of the University of 
Kentucky, and the K. E. A. Planning 
Board, and every person connected with 
the study of this great problem which is 
undertaken, should be resourceful and 
suggest many sources of taxation, from 
which some combination can be worked 
out as described by the legislature. 


I recommend the following: 


A. Nine months elementary and high 
school terms for all districts, including 
grades one to twelve. 


B. Bigger and better school buildings. 
One-room buildings should be eliminated 
as fast as possible. This study shows 
conclusively that a small percentage of 
high school children come from one-room 
buildings. 

‘C. More school buses which are 
equipped with steel bodies and shatter- 
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proof glass. School buses owned by 
Board of Education should not be charged 
with gasoline taxes. One-fourth of all 
transportation costs go to pay gasoline 
tax. 


D. Bigger and better elementary and 
high school libraries. 


E. Better courses of study to meet the 
needs of all children. 


F. Free textbooks from grades 1 to 
12. 


G. A per capita of $20 to $25 with 
70 per cent of it to be used exclusively 
for teachers’ salaries, and 30 per cent to 
be used in other items of the budget, 
especially for buildings needed in poor 
districts. 


The Federal Aid Bill 


© as ARE UNDER WAY 
for the introduction in the coming session 
of Congress of the bill for federal aid to 
the states for the support of public edu- 


cation. Senators Harrison and Thomas 
will again be the sponsors in the Senate. 
It is expected that the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Education, Con- 
gressman William H. Larrabee, will as- 
sume responsibility through his committee 
for the legislation in the House. Assur- 
ance has been given that hearings will be 
held before both the House Committee 
and the Senate Committee immediately 
after the Congress convenes. 


The new federal aid bill will be based 
on the Report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education and it is prac- 
tically certain that the bill will be recog- 
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nized as sponsored by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


The Executive Committee of the N.E.A. 
Legislative Commission, as a result of ex- 
tensive correspondence with competent 
persons interested in the provisions of the 
bill, and conferences with the N.E.A. 
Executive Committee and representatives 
of the President’s Advisory Committee, 
has proposed certain changes in the bill 
(S. 419) as it appeared in the last Con- 
gress. It is proposed that the funds be 
made available to the states upon accep- 
tance by their respective legislatures and 
upon the provision by state law of a plan 
for the expenditure and administration of 
the funds received. Grants will not be sub- 
ject to discretionary approval of plans by 
any federal official. It is also proposed 
that all funds expended under the pro- 
visions of the bill be expended only 
through public agencies and under public 
control. Expenditures for transportation 
and textbooks are to be treated as all 
other expenditures, and all provisions for 
scholarships are to be omitted. 


The bill will call for an initial appro- 
priation of 72 million dollars and will 
increase in five years to 202 million dol- 
lars. About 80 per cent of the funds will 
go to elementary and secondary schools 
including school buildings, and the re- 
mainder for teacher training, state depart- 
ments of education, adult education, li- 
brary service for rural inhabitants, and 
educational research. 


akisnaigien in instruc- 
tion, although the central element in edu- 
cational leadership, should be closely 
related to leadership in other educational 
functions. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Practical Education for Youth of 
High School Age in Small Towns 


By HAROLD G. WILSON, 


State Supervisor Trade and 
Industrial Education 


a EDUCATION 
is thought of as being a program in which 
a pupil learns to do by doing as con- 
trasted with academic education where 
learning by listening and studying is the 
usual procedure. Doing education in the 
field of industries is accomplished by 
establishing school shops where boys and 
girls learn skills of a trade or occupation. 
This type of program works well for large 
communities but in small towns there are 
many factors that make it impossible to 
have school shops. It is impossible to 
establish school shops in small towns for 
all of the trades and occupations that 
may be carried on in the community. It is 
also economically unsound to turn out ten 
or fifteen young people per year trained 
in any one line of endeavor when only 
two can be employed at that occupation 
in the community. Nevertheless, about 
80 per cent of our high school population 
must enter jobs other than professions, 
and education is considered a process 
which helps the individual to do better 
the things he will do anyhow. Therefore, 
some type of vocational instruction should 
be set up for boys and girls who reside 
in small towns. 
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It does not appear to be in keeping 
with our democratic principles to force 
a strictly academic type of education on 
youth from smaller towns when voca- 
tional preparation is so desirable for their 
life’s work. 


How can vocational preparation be ac- 
complished in high schools in towns be- 
low 10,000? The answer is by a co- 
operative training scheme between school 
and the industrial and business concerns 
located in the community. We have eight 
such programs in Kentucky; they are 
located as follows: Shelbyville, George- 
town, Paris, Glasgow, Franklin, Central 
City, Maysville, and Middlesboro. The 
first six are known as co-operative part- 
time trade and industrial training pro- 
grams in miscellaneous occupations. The 
last two are strictly in the field of selling 
and are known as distributive occupations 
programs. 


This type of program gives occupa- 
tional training to youths of high school 
age who are eligible for employment and 
at the same time graduate from high 
school in a terminal course with a voca- 
tional diploma. These young workers 
are employed for half a day in the occu- 
pation of their choice and attend school 
for half a day. A teacher-co-ordinator has 
charge of the program and divides his 
time between co-ordinating the program 
and teaching the pupil in school. During 
the co-ordination period he advises with 
employer and prospective workers; also 
places and aids young workers in em- 
ployment. During the teaching period 
he has the worker-pupils in segregated 
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classes for instruction in such subjects as 
are directly related to the occupations at 
which they are working. 

The pupil’s time is scheduled as fol- 
lows: 50 per cent of the school day in 
employment, 25 per cent studying related 
subject matter largely in the field of 
mathematics, science, or drawing, and the 
remaining 25 per cent devoted to regular 
required high school subjects. 

These young people are employed and 
paid as learners under the State and Fed- 
eral laws governing employment. 

One of the towns listed made the fol- 
lowing report to the Department of Voca- 
tional Education last year: 


OCCUPATION WORKERS 


Auto body repair 
Dry cleaning 
Milling 
Clothing manufacturing 
Service station attendant 
Show card writing 
Radio technician 
Office practice 
Auto mechanic 
Retail selling 
Wholesale selling 
Auto parts selling 
Doctor's technician 
Diesel engine mechanics 



































1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
jl 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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The total earnings of these young peo- 
ple during the school year was $3,086. 

A good well-rounded program of in- 
dustrial education for the small town is 
to have a general industrial art shop 
where boys can learn elementary skills in 
wood, metals, and on machines. The 
pupil can ascertain in this shop the direc- 
tion in which his aptitudes lie, and after 
two years of this instruction, the teacher- 
co-ordinator can recommend him for em- 
ployment in the occupation of his choice. 
He will then complete two more years 
in this part-time co-operative course and 


graduate, having a working and technical 
understanding of an occupation. 

Many superintendents of independent 
districts are planning to offer this type of 
training in their schools next year. Any- 


“one interested in getting further informa- 


tion with a view of introducing a pro- 
gram in his school should write to the 
State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Why I Belong to the N. E. A. 


By Henry H. HILu 


1. I expect to spend my life in the teach- 
ing profession. I want to be a good 
citizen of my profession; to carry my 
load and help a bit to carry the other 
fellow’s load. 

From the N. E. A. have come retire- 
ment legislation, tenure legislation, 
single salary schedules, better con- 
ditions for teachers. I can possibly 
secure these benefits without paying 
my $2.00 membership fee, but I 
prefer to pay my share. 

I like the N. E. A. Journal. It alone, 
if read and used, is worth the $2. 
Of 1,000,000 teachers in the United 
States about 200,000 belong. I want 
to help bring the membership up for 
in doing this I help myself become 
a better member of the profession and 
I help the teachers and children. 


If Federal aid comes to provide more 
funds and better schools it will come 
because of a strong and united N. 
E. A. 


I live in the Bluegrass, a favored 
region of Kentucky. I want to see 
the Bluegrass /ead. By joining the 
N. E. A. I join the growing number 
of Bluegrass teachers who already be- 
long. 
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The Old Education and the New 


‘ye, DINNER, Mother, 


I am due at the meeting of the lodge to- 
night!” shouts Mr. John Doe as he enters 
the front door of their charming home 
on the edge of Doeville, a thriving city of 
somewhere between two and five thousand 
souls, located anywhere between the 
ranges of the Appalachians and the 
Rockies, or possibly the other side of 
these ranges. 


“Dinner’s ready,” answers Mary Doe 
sweetly, “but Junior’s gone with the car.” 


“He’s always gone with the car! Don’t 
that boy ever study a-tall? This is Tues- 
day night. What’s he doing out?” 

“They're having a rehearsal of the 
school play. Junior has one of the main 
roles. He took a snack and left so he 
could help work on the scenery. It seems 
they are making their own scenery.” 


“Well, call Jane and let’s get to eat- 
ing.” 

“Jane went with Junior. She has 
charge of the costumes and she wants to 
try out the colors with the boy who is 
handling the lighting effects.” 


“All fall it was football, and then it 
was basketball and now it’s a play! 
When do they do any studying?” 


“They are keener than you would think. 
Jane can read twice as fast as I can. You 
see they taught her to read before she 
learned how to spell. She knows what a 
word is when she looks at it—something 
the way a Chinaman does. She never 
has to spell it out in her mind.” 


“Funny doings, if you ask me!” com- 
ments John. “I don’t see for the life of 


By H. S. MILTON, 


Lawrenceburg High School 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


me how they ever have time to learn any- 
thing. I know one thing—I used to study 
at home when I went to school.” 

“What did you study?” smiles Mary. 

“When I was in the High School, we 
had Greek and Latin, and all sorts of 
mathematics, English literature for the 
whole four years, and I seem to remember 
a course in physics and one in chemistry.” 

“How much Greek or Latin can you 
read now?” 


“Not a line, thank heaven!” 


“Then your studying did not do you 
much good?” 

“It was the mental training—doing 
something I did not want to do. That 
made a man out of me. I remember yet 
how I hated that Greek!” 


“You didn’t like to go to school, did 
you, John?” 

“I should say not! I never was as 
glad of anything in my life as when I got 
that piece of sheepskin. I even burned 
my books. We all did—made quite a 
ceremony of it.” 

“Did you ever play hookey?” 

“Say, did I? Every chance I got! I 
can remember yet those heavenly days I 
stole from school. They were the bright 
spots in my boyhood.” 

“Did you ever go back to school at 
night, and do without your dinner to be 
there ahead of time?” 

:“T can’t remember that I ever did,” an- 
swers John slowly, a great light beginning 
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to dawn upon him. “Say, do you mean 
to tell me that these kids of ours really 
like to go to school?” 

“Like it! They are crazy about it. You 
never heard of either of them playing 
hookey and they are doing something all 
the time that completely absorbs them. 
You could not keep one of them away 
from school.” 

“I know one thing—they don’t study 
as much as we did.” 

“And they don’t recite as much as you 
did. School now isn’t altogether studying 
a lesson and reciting it—and then for- 
getting it. They work things out and 
learn without realizing it. They learn 
by doing things.” 

“They ought to be getting results; they 
sure spend enough money on schools 
these days. Look at that new Junior High 
School! King Edward in all his glory 
was never housed in a palace like that. 
Concrete floors, with battleship linoleum 
on them, maps and globes of all kinds, 
and a gymnasium that must have cost a 
cool fifty thousand—those things run into 
money.” 

“What did you do when school was 
out?” 

“Oh, we had a room back of the drug 
store and we loafed there when the 
weather was bad, and then we would go 
out on one of the vacant lots and play 
ball.” 

“You did not hang around school any 
after the bell rang?” 

“I should say not!” 

“Did you want to go to college after 
you graduated from high school ?” 

“I went to work.” 

“Junior wants to go to college and 
knows exactly what he wants to take when 
he gets there.” 

“Oh, it may be the right way, but such 
doings seem funny to old-timers like my- 
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self. The idea of the boys enforcing their 
own discipline! Student self-government! 
You’d have had a pitched battle in my 
day.” 

“You have not been keeping up with 
things. Education has been taking stock 
of itself in the last thirty years as well as 
business and science. There have been 
far-reaching changes.” 

“My pocket book has told me that,” 
scowls Mr. Doe. “I hear about Junior 
High Schools, Senior High Schools, 
Junior Colleges, Universities, and every- 
thing else. Even in this little town, five 
or six times as many graduate from high 
school as were awarded diplomas in the 
old days.” 

“And think of the girls who go to col- 
lege now,” replies Mrs. Doe. ‘“‘Every- 
one gets a high school education, or at 
least two years of it. Junior is working 
so hard for highest honors in chemistry 
and he is afraid of Leo Fultz.” 

“Leo Fultz? I do not remember ever 
hearing of the Fultz family in this town.” 

“He’s the son of that peddlar who 
drives that dinky little wagon around.” 

“And that boy is pushing Junior for 
high honors!” 

“Junior says it’s going to be nip and 
tuck.” 


Much indeed has happened in educa- 
tional fields since John Doe and the aver- 
age father of the high school boy of to- 
day attended school. America has em- 
barked upon mass education, a systematic 
attempt to train her democracy not only 
for citizenship but for leadership, prob- 
ably the most startling cultural experiment 
the world has ever witnessed. And it has 
all come about so gradually, one step fol- 
lowing another, that the average citizen 
has failed to grasp its magnitude and its 
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implications. As to the functional mean- 
ing of the reorganization of American 
education, he has not the remotest con- 
ception. 

John Doe is of pure American stock. 
His great, great grandfather was a student 
at Harvard when the Revolution burst 
upon the Colonies, left without finishing 
his course, and followed Washington 
for seven years. After the close of the 
war, he availed himself of the offer of the 
government to the soldiers and filed upon 
some of the best land in the new North- 
west Territory. 


Old Abraham Doe went to a college 
which trained for the ministry. Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew were taught so the 
ministers could read the Bible in the 
original. Franklin attempted to change 
this system by adapting the colonial col- 
lege to the needs of the community. He 
failed in his aim but his efforts resulted 
in founding the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Jefferson had the dream of selec- 
tive mass education for leadership. His 
idea failed to bear fruition but the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the apex of it, was 
the result. Academies sprang up, modeled 
after the English schools, to prepare the 
wealthy young men for college. Colonial 
America was an aristocracy more than a 
democracy. 

When the world was fighting Na- 
poleon, this country experienced its first 
great commercial boom. The common 
laboring man received large wages, so 
large, in fact, on our merchant marine 
that the sailors in His Majesty's navy 
deserted to us and brought on the War 
of 1812. Many people of common origin 
became wealthy. Labor unions began to 
spring up. The first thing this people 
wanted was a better education for their 
children. They tried to take over the 
old colleges through the state legislatures, 


but Daniel Webster stopped them before 
the Supreme Court in the famous Dart- 
mouth College case. Balked in this plan, 
the legislatures began to found the great 
state universities which dot our country 
today. Then high schools were founded 
for the children of the common people 
who could not secure entry to the aristo- 
cratic academies. They were originally 
conceived to offer a preparation for life, 
but the colleges, through their entrance 
requirements, soon dominated them. 


By the close of the century education 
in America was in a rut. Almost all the 
high schools were classical, mere prepara- 
tory schools for the old-line colleges. 
Practically no emphasis was placed on 
preparation for life, either in the second- 
ary school or the college. While the big 
manufacturing and engineering institu- 
tions went to the colleges for their future 
executives, they insisted on three years of 
shop work before entrusting anything of 
importance to them. Three more years 
were required to prepare for the profes- 
sions after graduation from college. 


While voices were raised in criticism, 
educators generally seemed well satisfied 
with the set-up. Ideas were fixed by the 
end of the century. A few more chemical 
elements remained to be discovered, but 
general speaking, the scientists felt they 
knew all the answers. The society beyond 
the college walls was deemed the best 
possible. By hard work, decent living, 
and thrift, any boy had it in his power to 
become president. Every student, regard- 
less of the length of his mental legs, was 
put over the same intellectual hurdles. 
The technique of teaching was first dis- 
cipline, the textbook study, followed 
by recitation and examination. The épse 
dixit of the teacher was final and the 
textbook was the Bible. Everyone was 
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taught to read and memorize and about 
five per cent did any thinking. 


Then the first shocks began to pre- 
cede the earthquake. Charles W. Eliot 
told the superintendents they were wasting 
two years in the elementary grades, forc- 
ing the colleges to complete the secondary 
course of study. American high school 
students were unable to take advantage of 
Cecil Rhodes’ offer of scholarships to Ox- 
ford. Committees were appointed to 
study the matter and Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
and Dr. Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago were very active. A great wave of 
inspiration went through the entire educa- 
tional world. Madame Curie came along 
and by the discovery of radium upset the 
well-ordered world of Chemistry. Geol- 
ogists were extending time back to bil- 
lions of years instead of thousands. 
Archaeologists were pushing back the 
frontiers of history. Physicists split the 
indivisible atom into pieces and Einstein 
proved by mathematics that energy and 
mass were one and the same thing and 
that the Law of Gravitation might not ex- 
ist. The old order was changing. 


Came then the dawn. Dewey and Thorn- 
dike at Columbia, Judd and Morrison at 
Chicago, and other thinkers scattered 
over the land began to experiment and 
point the way. Morrison propounded the 
teaching unit, or rather the “learning 
unit,” as he called it. Bobbitt went to 
Los Angeles to reorganize the schools 
with the objective of adapting them to the 
needs of the community. Experimental 
schools were set up in New York and 
Chicago. Other schools became labora- 
tories. Santa Barbara, California, experi- 
mented in courses of study and aimed to 
take care of individual differences. Feair- 
hope, Alabama, arranged a curriculum 
containing only studies of practical value. 
Dr. Miller of the University of Wiscon- 


sin developed the unit contract plan. 
Parker and Dewey came forward with 
the project. Collings ran a group of 
Missouri rural schools without textbooks 
or any set curriculum, using the project 
method. The San Francisco Normal tried 
out individual instruction. Winnetka, 
Illinois, pushed this even further, elimi- 
nating grades and recitations. 


These ideas completely upset the old 
theories of severe discipline and mental 
training. It had been thought the harder 
the subject and the more repellant to the 
student, the better mental training it was. 
The old school was a drill shop and the 
teacher a martinet. He ‘got in his bluff” 
early and maintained it. The high school 
student became so cowed after four years 
that one argument for a college education 
was to give the boy a little self-confidence. 
It was an unceasing source of wonder that 
the alley-trained newsboy and the steel 
worker arose to commanding executive 
positions, while the high school graduates 
filled the clerical positions. 


Some of the new ideas in education may 
be listed: 


1. Education should foster independ- 
ence of thought and action, originality, 
creativeness, self-knowledge, and self- 
control. 


2. Education is the process of effect- 
ing or preventing changes in human be- 
ings. 

3. The object of education is to pre- 
pare for life and it should concern itself 
only with those activities which go to 
make up adult human life and exclude 
all others. 


4, The business of schools is to teach 
persons and not things. Therefore schools 
should shape themselves to the student 
and not attempt to shape the student to 
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the school. Each child is endowed with a 
peculiar mental equipment and no two are 
exactly alike, so it is impossible for one 
method to fit all students. Allowance 
must be made for individual differences. 


5. The mastery of particular learning 
units, the reaching the definite goals of 
accomplishment should be substituted for 
the old plan of time-to-be-spent and text- 
book-pages-to-be-covered. 


6. The system of marks and grades 
should be eliminated. It cannot be done 
with fairness and it causes cheating, which 
adversely affects character. 


7. Education should stress creative- 
ness and expression rather than memoriz- 
ing facts. The schoolroom activities 
should be patterned after those of the 
great world as much as possible. 

8. The new education puts a premium 
on growth through understanding of con- 
temporary problems and issues. It dis- 
cards the idea of mental training through 
studies which do not touch American life. 

9. The thing to be taught in a school 
Should take the form of a definite be- 
havior pattern—an understanding, an ap- 
preciation, an ability, or a skill. 

10. Education prepares for life and 
life is dynamic, always changing, always 
growing. Therefore the first considera- 
tion should be to prepare the student to 
meet and adapt himself to changing con- 
ditions. 

11. Education should be pointed to 
prepare the student for the fifty years he 
will spend after he leaves the schoolroom 
and not for the time spent there. 

12. The failure habit should be 
avoided. The teacher should accept the 
pupil “as is” and, if he does his best, give 
due credit for it. 

13. The new education emphasizes 
the growth of the student rather than his 
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discipline; it looks to practical results 
rather than philosophical theory; it seeks 
laboratory-tested methods rather than 
dicta handed down ex cathedra; it selects 
live subject matter rather than that which 
is dead; and above all it strives to de- 
velop a thinking human being, who can 
do things, rather than a walking refer- 
ence book. 

Educational leaders are watching with 
interest the results of their teaching. The 
system will stand or fall with the quality 
of its product. The graduates of the first 
schools organized along modern lines are 
now in their middle thirties. As citizens 
and as leaders they will begin to make 
themselves felt during the next decade. 
Some of them have already begun to 
gather in the wings and are taking minor 
parts in this big show of American De- 
mocracy. 


John Doe is home from the lodge meet- 
ing when Junior and Jane burst in upon 
him. 

“What do you know, Dad, old Egro 
says I can try it!” 

“Try what and who is Egro?” 

“Egro is our chemistry professor. We 
call him that because he is always using 
that word—it’s Latin for therefore. He 
says I can work on my cigarette.” 

“Are you cuckoo or am I?” asks John. 
“You are usually working on a cigarette, 
if I know anything about it.” 

“But you don’t understand. I’ve got a 
peach of an idea. I’m going to make a 
medicated cigarette to cure colds. I'll 
put the cold remedy right in the tobacco, 
so the smoke will go down in the lungs 
and kill all the germs—get me, scout? 
Then I'll put ’em on the market—Doe’s 
Dopesticks for Coughs and Colds—Why 
Cough—Smoke it Off! It’s a regular 
knock-out! Ergo says I have to get per- 
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mission from a doctor to use materials 
and amounts must be specified. He also 
says I must look up temperatures for 
vaporization of the medicines and may 
have to do some experimental work on 
them so as to get one that will vaporize 
properly in the heat generated by a cigar- 
ette. I’m beginning to see some of the 
things ahead of me, but I'll lick it! Boy, 
I wish I could get in the Lab tonight! 
I've got to find out how hot a burning 
cigarette is and I’m wondering how I’m 
going to do it. Ergo says I’ve got to work 
it out myself, that he will help with ad- 
vice but he states positively that he is not 
going to do any of the work. I offered 


him a fourth interest to take off his coat 
and get busy and he merely gave me a 
Bronx cheer. He says I’m the Daddy of 
the idea and I can raise the child—what 
do you thing of a guy like that? He'll 
be sorry when he sees me riding around in 
a sixteen-cylinder roadster and he'll still 
be piddling around in a laboratory.” 

John looks at the excited boy, the ani- 
mated face and shining eyes, and won- 
ders. 

“You're going to bed right now!” 
orders John. 

“How am I going to sleep when I’ve 
got all these things on my mind?” 

And John wonders about that. 





The Problem Child 


a THE PAST few years 


the term “problem child” has been very 
much in vogue. Any child who did not 
meet the standards set up by educators 
for the school child has been termed a 
“problem child.” Just what is a problem 
child? .A problem is usually thought to 
be something to be solved; a mental 
thought with a “given” and “to prove.” 
It is a thought which needs a solution. 
Yet how many problem children are 
solved ? 


Is it not true that when a few of the 
facts are known that the teacher shrugs 
her shoulders and decides that she has an- 
other problem child on her hands? When 
a problem is solved it ceases to be a prob- 
lem. Why not solve this problem? 
There can be but one answer; the solver 


By Emery H. WHITE, 


Principal, 
Mays Lick Consolidated School, 
Mays Lick, Kentucky 


is either unprepared or unwilling to make 
the effort. This does not mean that the 
teacher has not graduated from a recog- 
nized college, university, or teacher-train- 
ing institution. It does not mean that the 
teacher does not have a required number 
of semester hours in a selected field of 
study. It does mean that the teacher is 
still in the primary grades of life. 

It is true that no one can fully under- 
stand this phenomena that we call life. 
Yet the problems found here are very 
similar to mathematical problems. The 
teacher who can “solve” the problem child 
is just as much admired and respected by 
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the other teachers as the fifth grade child 
is by those in the lower grades. How is 
it possible for the teacher to pass into 
these higher grades of teacher attainment? 
It has been fitly said that the most efficient 
method of learning is by doing. Nothing 
is accomplished without making an at- 
tempt. How, then, may we make the at- 
tempt to solve the problem child? 


As in mathematics there are two 
possible techniques. We may use the 
trial-and-error method. If we can dis- 
cover the right procedure in the case of 
one child we may apply it to the next 
child and eventually find the correct pro- 
cedure. There are many objections to 
this technique, the main one being the 
teacher’s inability to erase from the 
memory of the child each unsuccessful 
attempt. Therefore this method will 
have to be discarded as unusable and 
unwise. 

The second technique consists of care- 
fully gathering all the facts, all the known 
solutions, all the knowledges, and all the 


experiences of the case at hand and then 


proceeding with care. Even here it is 
possible that one fact may be missed and 
the entire solution be lost. The trial-and- 
error method may have to be included 
here. Even after we believe that we have 
found the solution it may be impossible 
to follow our beliefs because of financial 
or other equally good reasons. We may, 
however, have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the job has been well done as far as 
was possible. 


What are the important facts, knowl- 
edges, and solutions and where may they 
be found? Philosophers many years ago 
wrote on the beauties of friendship. A 
friend could understand one’s faults and 
one’s good qualities. The teacher is per- 
mitted at best to know the child only a 
few years. We must find what has gone 


into the life of the child to make him 
what he is. First, there is the question 
of heredity and of environment, past and 
present. School records may supply a 
great deal of this but the real answer is 
found in the home and in the bringing of 
oneself into the same environment that 
the child possesses. The use of the at- 
tendance officer in Kentucky schools has 
not lessened the teacher's responsibility in 
this matter although many teachers seem 
to be of this mind. The teacher of Eng- 
lish probably understands the importance 
of environment more due to the tearing 
down overnight of the oral English taught 
each day. The makers of textbooks can- 
not possibly cover all the types of environ- 
ment. The teacher must make these 
adaptations for the child. She must bring 
the child from where he is to where she 
thinks he should be. She may not be able 
to change his environment but she can 
certainly change his view of it. 


Does the child get the right environment 
while he is in school? Possibly the most 
touching example is the child who goes 
through school with an inferiority com- 
plex. Are the children older than he is? 
Are the other children stronger physically 
than he is? Can the other children get 
their lessons easier and more efficiently 
than he can? These are very sensitive 
points with children. How can they be 
remedied? Give the child the benefit of 
a sympathetic understanding. Let the 
child do something that he can do better 
than anyone else. This, of course, will 
be difficult but if we knew the correct 
answer the problem child would cease to 
be a problem. 


Let us not ask for easier jobs 

With more pay but let us pray 

For strength, knowledge, and patience 
To guide the problem child. 
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Talking It Over 
~ FINANCIALLY SOUNLT 


teacher retirement system is the major 
item in the legislative programs of many 
of the state education associations. This 
subject is of special concern in the south- 
eastern section of our nation. While only 
two of the twelve states in this area have 
sound retirement plans, the other ten list 
this legislation as an important immediate 
objective. In one of these states teachers 
have expressed a preference for retire- 
ment legislation over increases in salaries 
as the next step in their legislative pro- 
gram. They feel that even with salary 
increases, their compensation would be 
much too low to allow them to provide 
for old age. 


Business concerns regard annuity plans 
as an economic and efficiency measure. 
Railroads, public utilities, manufacturing, 
insurance, and other firms, as well as the 
Federal government and some states and 
local communities, have found it a sound 
business proposition to retire employees 
when they have become disabled or when 
they have reached the age where they no 
longer render effective service. The Na- 
tional Social Security Act and the accom- 
panying state security acts provide. protec- 
tion to many groups of citizens, but they 
specifically exclude teachers from their 
benefits. Thus large numbers of Amer- 
ican teachers are outside the guarantee 
of any measure of support in old age. 


The National Education Association 
has long been cognizant of the need of 
teacher retirement plans. As early as 
1887 the Association advocated “the 
adoption of a plan whereby meritorious 
teachers after long service may be honor- 
ably retired.” For decades in the inter- 


By 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


est of the “best public service” the Asso- 
ciation through resolutions and commit- 
tee and research activities has led the 
fight for sound teacher retirement legisla- 
tion. It is encouraging to report at the 
present time that there are state-wide re- 
tirement systems in twenty-three states, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, and 
in a good many large cities elsewhere. 


Through the Research Division, the 
Association supplies information with 
regard to the nature and provisions of 
retirement legislation. The National 
Council on Teacher Retirement of the Na- 
tional Education Association informs 
teachers and public about the need of re- 
tirement plans and promotes the applica- 
tion of sound retirement principles. 
Among the research studies that are pat- 
ticularly helpful is the 1937 bulletin en- 
titled ““Teacher Retirement Systems and 
Social Security.” According to present 
plans, a further analysis of state retire- 
ment laws will be available early in 1939. 


Extension of retirement legislation to 
greater numbers of teachers awaits in 
many places an awakening of public senti- 
ment to the need of this protection of 
children, public, and teachers. The Na- 
tional Education Association will gladly 
furnish accurate information and expert 
advice on the question, but it remains for 
teachers themselves to build in their own 
communities informed, sympathetic, and 
intelligent support of actuarially sound 
teacher retirement legislation. 
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oe DISTRICT MEETINGS 
of the K. E. A. are continuing to be of 
increasing value to the Association and its 
members as individuals. The programs 
of the autumn meetings were of a very 
high order. Some of them presented the 
best speakers the country affords. All of 
them offered helpful programs and were 
well attended. 
All of them selected capable leaders 
for next year. A number selected class- 
room teachers as presidents and as mem- 
bers of the delegate assembly. This 
is a mark of high professional spirit and 
democracy in education. An increasing 
recognition of teachers in the councils 
of education is a compliment to the in- er 
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Character Building for Boys in a 
Physical Education Program 


Junior High School Age 


al JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOY 
passes through a period of rapid transi- 
tion and adjustment. This is the most 
critical stage in the child’s life and is the 
time proper direction should be given to 
his instincts. His thoughts and ideas 
must be guided and developed along the 
lines of usefulness if he is to fulfill his 
intended function in our complex society. 
Each department in the junior high school 
scheme of education is entrusted with a 
definite responsibility for character de- 
velopment. Physical education is the part 
of this organization in which, probably, 
the greatest opportunity is presented to 
teach the fundamentals of citizenship. 
In order to achieve this objective, the 
child’s physical and mental characteristics 
should be carefully studied. In this 
period there is an increased rapidity in 
the growth of the heart and lungs. There 
is evidence of increasing strength, endur- 
ance, and neuromuscular control, and in 
order to utilize these attributes it is neces- 
Saty to present opportunities for develop- 
ing courage and resoluteness. The boy 
at this time begins to have a feeling of 
individuality, a co-operative spirit, and a 
sense of loyalty to groups. This is an 
occasion to encourage leadership and to 
emphasize the importance of co-operation 
in life. In this connection, the child 
should be taught to appreciate the value 
of honesty and fair play. He can be given 
a lesson in self-direction and encouraged 
to form habits of initiative and judgment. 


By T. H. MCDoNouGH 


Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics, Eastern Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Before it is possible to realize these re- 
sults the instructor must analyze the 
characteristics of each boy in order to 
work with a view providing for individual 
differences. This is accomplished by 
studying the boy as he responds to differ- 
ent situations in the physical education 
class. Under these conditions the teacher 
can easily distinguish the different types 
of boys, and will readily see that each 
must be dealt with as a distinct individ- 
ual. It is obvious that the procedure for 
directing one type would be less effective 
with the other. Boys have certain traits 
in common but the predominating im- 
pulses which primarily influence character 
building have a marked variation. It is 
on these contrasting features the instruc- 
tor’s efforts should be centered. 

The experienced observer recognizes in 
the average physical education class three 
types of individuals. There is the serious, 
co-operative boy whose natural tendency 
is to assume an attitude of helpfulness to 
the teacher and his classmates. This is 
the pupil most teachers prefer for leaders. 
He is usually morally and intellectually 
superior to the other members of the class. 
He does not always make the best leader 
because, too often, the less fortunate child 
resents his superiority, however, when he 
commands the respect of all the boys he 
is without question the most successful 
leader. On the other extreme is the re- 
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actionary boy whose energy, if not given 
the proper guidance, will have a disorgan- 
izing influence on the class. He dislikes 
to follow the leadership of others. It 
often happens this boy is a leader outside 
the school, and, if given a responsible 
assignment, will consistently develop into 
a great leader in the class. It is a mis- 
taken idea that the obstreperous child 
should be continually dealt with as a 
problem. He should have guidance 
rather than compulsion. It is an estab- 
lished fact that many boys of this type 
have chosen a life of disobedience be- 
cause of repeated failure of teachers to 
assign them to positions of responsibility. 
If these boys, instead of being coerced, 
are given an assignment of importance, 
they will make a distinct contribution to 
the morale of the class. The third type is 
the backward child who outwardly gives 
the impression of preferring to follow the 
directions of others. He is less assertive 
than his classmates and unless given an 
opportunity, reveals little evidence of ini- 
tiative. This is another individual who, if 
given proper encouragement, will display 
many sterling qualities of leadership. If 
he does not receive the necessary inspira- 
tion, will often become convinced of his 
nonidentity and will become resigned to 
a feeling of inferiority. The teacher 
should constantly be on the lookout for 
this character of child and give him every 
opportunity for self-assertion. 


The success in directing these different 
types of boys to a life of usefulness will 
depend largely on the method of instruc- 
tion. This can best be accomplished by 
providing a carefully selected and well 
organized program by which the child is 
presented with the real conditions of 
life. The more realistic the instruction is 
made, the more successful will be results. 
A physical education organization true to 
life should embody the various relation- 
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ships and associations which confront the 
average citizen. In this way the boy is 
taught to adjust himself to the responsi- 
bilities of life, and learn by associating 
with members of the class his duty as an 
individual to society. This method will 
direct his interest in solving the problems 
of life. 


The first step in organizing a program 
to conform to life conditions is accom- 
plished by dividing the classes into squads 
with leaders in charge of each group. 
These squads should compete each day 
in some physical activity. It is necessary 
in order to realize definite results to work 
out a system of awarding scores for 
achievements in the different activities. 
The following is a system which is easily 
adapted to any junior high school: 


1. One score to the squad first getting dressed 
and at “Attention” in line. (Squads are 
not penalized provided those coming late 
bring a written excuse from teacher or 
principal). 

. Two scores to the squad having 100 per 
cent in gym suits. 

. One score to the squad best in marching 
and free exercise. 

. Five scores to the squad winning the game 
during the class period. 

. One score to the squad first lining up and 
at “Attention” at the close of the period. 

. One score to the squad first getting in line 
after ‘‘showers” and ready for dismissal. 


. One score to the squad displaying best 
sportsmanship during the period. 


This system will promote a stronger co- 
operative attitude in the squads. Each 
member will realize the necessity for co- 
operation in working toward a definite 
end. The individual will soon under- 
stand that his failure to give the maxi- 
mum of efficiency will result in a loss to 
every member of the squad. This will 
ultimately inspire every normal boy to 
strive to attain higher standards. By 
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daily competition he will be infused with 
the spirit of honesty and fair play. 

The scores made by this system are re- 
corded by the instructor for each squad, 
each day, and at the close of the football, 
basketball, and softball seasons, these 
scores are added, and in this way the 
squad receiving for the season the highest 
number of scores is pronounced the squad 
winner of the class. The winning squads 
in each class play in an inter-squad tourna- 
ment after school hours for the squad 


championship of the school. These inter- . 


Squad tournaments are to be staged at the 
close of the football, basketball, and soft- 
ball seasons. The classes should be re- 
organized and new leaders elected at the 
beginning of the football, basketball, and 
softball seasons. It should be remem- 
bered that activities other than the three 
sports should be played during these sea- 
sons and the scores should be awarded 
to winning squads in all activities. The 
round robin competition is recommended 
for the inter-squad tournaments in touch 
football, basketball, and softball, but 
the elimination method is suggested for 
the inter-class tournaments in touch foot- 
ball, soccer, speed ball, volleyball, and 
track. 

The participants in the inter-squad and 
inter-class tournaments are given points— 
the number which they receive depends on 
their success in the contests. The points 
received in these tournaments together 
with credit for proficiency in other school 
activities should constitute a point system 
as a basis for giving the annual school 
awards. It would be necessary under this 
system of all around achievement for each 
boy to acquire a certain number of points 
- in intramural and inter-school athletics. 
In addition to being successful in athletic 
competition, he should attain certain 
scholastic standards and receive recogni- 
tion in extra-curricular activities. 
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The following is a system of evaluating 
points in determining the all around 
awards: 


I. Inter-school athletics maximum for one year, 
175 points; minimum, 30 points. 


1. Playing in a majority of football games 
—30 points. 
. Playing in a majority of basketball 
games—30 points. 
. Playing in a majority of soccer games— 
30 points. 
. Playing in a majority of speed ball 
games—30 points. 
. Playing in a majority of volleyball 
games—30 points. 
. Placing in the City Track Meet—30 
points. 
. Playing in a majority of softball games 
—30 points. 
8. Making the squad in any sport—15 
points. 
9. Captain of the team—30 points. 
10. Manager of the team—z20 points. 
11. Cheer leader—20 points. 
12. Assistant cheer leader—15 points. 


II. Intramural athletics—maximum for one 
year, 420 points; minimum, 90 points. 


1. In inter-class tournaments: 

(a) Members of winning team—5s0 
points. 

(b) Members of runner-up team—40 
points. 

(c) Members 
points. 

(d) Fifty, forty, and twenty-five extra 
points for captains of winning, 
runner-up, and losing teams re- 
spectively. 

2. In Inter-squad tournaments: 

(a) Members of championship squad— 
80 points. 

(b) Members of runner-up squad—70 

oints. 

(c) Members of class champion squads 
—50 points. 

(d) Eighty, seventy, and fifty . extra 
points for squad leaders of cham- 
pionship, runner-up, and_ class 
champion squads, respectively. 

(e) Forty points for squad leaders of 
other squads. 


of losing teams—25 
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3. Pupils are required to compete in a 
majority of games to receive points in 
any intramural sport. In the inter-class 
or inter-squad track meets they are re- 
quired to place first, second, or third, 
to receive points, each receiving fifty, 
forty, and twenty-five, respectively. 
Participants are limited to one event and 
the relay. 

. Inter-class tournaments are held in 
touch football, soccer, speed ball, volley- 
ball, and track. Inter-squad tournaments 
are held in touch football (soccer for 
girls), basketball, and softball. 


III. Attendance and punctuality—maximum for 
one year, 95 points; minimum, 25 
points. (Unavoidable absence and 
tardiness may be excused by princt- 
pal). 

. Perfect attendance for term—50 points. 
. One day’s absence for term—40 points. 
. Two days’ absence for term—30 points. 
. Three days’ absence for term—20 points. 
. Four days’ absence for term—10 points. 
. Perfect punctuality for term—10 points. 
. One tardiness for term—5 points. 


IV. Scholarship—maximum for one year, 20-0 
points; minimum 85 points. 


. Term average of “A” in each subject— 
25 points. 

. Term average of ‘‘B” in each subject— 
15 points. 

. Term average of “C” in each subject— 
10 points. 


. Participation in activities—maximum for 
one year 395 points; minimum, 80 
points. : 


. President of Student Body—100 points. 

2. President of Student Council —75 
points. 

. Member of Student Council—30 points. 

. Representative in City Administration 
during Youth Week—10 points. 

. Participation in music  festival—20 
points. 

. Leading role in operetta—30 points. 

. Member of chorus in operetta—20 
points. 

. Participation in State Oratorical Contest 
—40 points. 


. Participation in City or County Oratori- 

cal Contest—30 points. 

10. Participations in intramural oratorical 
contest—20 points. 

11. Participation in extra-curricular activities 
in art—20 points. 

12. Special club or home room project—10 
points. 

13. President of Safety Patrol—75 points. 

14. Member of Safety Patrol—30 points. 

15. Home room or club officer—20 points. 

16. Member of band or orchestra—20 
points. 

17. Editor of school paper—5O points. 

18. Assistant editor of school paper—40 
points. 

19. Reporter of a school paper—30 points. 

20. Article in school paper (limit 4 a term) 
—10 points. 

21. Participation in school play—30 points. 

22. Member of glee club—20 points. 

23. Participation in Annual Physical Educa- 
tion Demonstration—20 points. 

24. Participation in assembly program—20 
points. 


VI. Citizenship—maximum for one year 40 
points; minimum, 10 points. 


1. “A” average for term—25 points. 
2. “B” average for term—15 points. 
3. “C” average for term—5 points. 
4. “D” average for term—10 points off. 
5. “E” average for term—25 points off. 


The number of points required for the 
first award is 500, the second 550, and 
the third 575. The first award, which 
is a mural, is given at the end of the boy’s 
first year in junior high school; the second 
award, which is the school monogram, is 
given at the end of the second year; the 
third award, which is the school letter, is 
given at the end of the third year. The 
minimum number of points must be 
achieved each year before the awards are 
given. All points acquired in excess of 
the maximum number are disregarded. 
The total points required for each award 
must be achieved during the year for 
which the award is designated. 
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A Four-Year Contract for Principals 


— and More Power in the Selection of Teachers 


5 el THE LAST FEW 


years we have seen put into practice in 
the State of Kentucky a new school code 
which has, on the whole, done wonders 
in improving the schools of the State as 
well as to put the teaching profession on 
a higher level. Progress has been made 
toward lifting Kentucky to a higher place 
in comparison with other states but if we 
continue to go forward those of us who 
have education at heart must continue to 
give our best efforts to improvements 
which go to make better schools. Our 
thought should be in that direction, edu- 
cational procedure should be in that direc- 
tion, and school legislation should be in 
that direction. 


It is my hope that those who may ques- 
tion the wisdom of the program I ad- 
vance will not place the wrong interpre- 
tation on the ideas I may advance. As 
principals and superintendents we must 
work in harmony and iron out difficulties 
together if the programs in our various 
schools are to be programs of improve- 
ments and advancement. It is in this 
spirit that this article has been prepared 
for it is not the desire of any good prin- 
cipal to see the power and authority of 
the superintendent curtailed in any way. 
There must be a head for the school sys- 
tem and we believe that the superinten- 
dent is the logical one. We also believe 
that the average county superintendent 
does not have the time to come to each 
school in an administrative capacity. This 
means that the administration of the 
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Principal Shepherdsville, Kentucky, 
Graded and High School 


school falls to the principal. We also 
believe that our county superintendents, in 
most cases, are underpaid and that they 
are due greater financial consideration for 
the services they render. Our idea is to 
build up the profession rather than to 
tear down. 


Am I not correct in the statement that 
according to the school laws of Kentucky, 
and many other states, that the principal 
has no legal authority, his legal status is 
absolutely zero? This point does not re- 
quire discussion. It is a fact we cannot 
get around. On the other hand, we find 
that the principal must assume almost the 
entire responsibility for the school while 
his authority and prestige are by no means 
commensurate with his duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Let us consider the posi- 
tion of the principal in the general or- 
ganization and administration of the 
school. I quote from the 1938 Kentucky 
Manual of Organization and Administra- 
tion of High Schools. In speaking of 
the principal it says, “It is now organized 
that these functions are many and various, 
that the successful principal is not only 
a classroom teacher but at the same time 
he is administrator, supervisor—and 
leader of educational thought in his com- 
munity.” Following the discussion of the 
Principal and His Work this same manual 
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lists twelve major functions and twenty- 
five important duties of the principal. 
Kentucky principals are familiar with this 
section of the manual and it is not neces- 
sary to take more time to consider these 
in detail. They are evidence that the job 
of the principal is one of great responsi- 
bility, a job without the authority and 
prestige which should accompany it. In 
the final analysis the principal is the indi- 
vidual who is held responsible for the 
success or failure of the school. 


This leads us to consider the question 
of giving the one who must assume this 
responsibility legal power to have a voice 
in selecting the teachers who work with 
him. This idea is by no means a new 
one. Several years ago Carlyle C. Ring 
of the Camden, New York, High School, 
said in an article in the School Executives’ 
Magazine, “The principal should be given 
more authority in the hiring of teachers.” 
In Kentucky many school men have won- 
dered why this privilege has so long been 
denied the principal. There are many 
who say that the superintendent and prin- 
cipal should have an understanding as to 
the teachers employed—that they should 
agree on the teachers. Now if it is a 
good policy for them to agree and have 
this understanding, what can be the ob- 
jection to giving the principal the legal 
right to nominate his faculty members. 
Such a law would in no way change the 
procedure followed by the better super- 
intendents who now give their principals 
this right and at the same time it would 
materially help the many principals who 
are now denied this consideration. 


The principal is the one who must 
work with the teachers. He is in daily 
contact with them. The superintendent 
may not see his teachers more than once 
a month. Which individual then is in 


the better position to know if the teacher 
is doing a good job? 

Again, giving the principal a voice in 
teacher selection will increase the respect 
of the teacher for the principal and thus 
increase his efficiency in school organiza- 
tion and administration. Any teacher will 
be more alert to the suggestions and re- 
quirements of the principal if it is known 
that the principal has the power to recom- 
mend or refuse to recommend his teachers 
and that incompetent and undesirable 
teachers will not be placed over his pro- 
test. It is nothing more than human na- 
ture that teachers are more considerate 
of the way they fulfill their duties when 
they know that their principal has a voice 
in employing them. Deprived of this 
authority the principal is little more than 
a “head teacher.” 

Lest it be said that the principal is not 
properly qualified to assume this author- 
ity, may I briefly mention the status of 
principal training and the status of sup- 
erintendents’ training in Kentucky? Ken- 
tucky Educational Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 3, 
for May, 1937, states that in four-year 
high schools 15.4 per cent of the princi- 
pals hold the Master’s Degree and in six- 
year high schools 23 per cent hold the ad- 
vanced degree. The study further shows 
that in professional subjects the princi- 
pals have gone far beyond the minimum 
suggested by the State Department of 
Education. In preparation Kentucky 
principals hold a slight edge on those 
of the nation as a whole. Similar statis- 
tics (Kentucky Educational Bulletin, Vol. 
IV, October, 1936), show that sixteen 
out of one hundred and twenty, or 13.3 
per cent of the county superintendents 
hold the Master’s Degree. In experience, 
in high school teaching, in attendance at 
summer school and other professional 
qualifications the principals likewise com- 
pare favorably with the superintendents. 
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With these facts in mind, namely: 


1. The principal is that person who is 
responsible for the success or failure 
of the school. 


. Many say that the principal and 
the superintendent should actually 
agree on the teachers. 


. The principal is in daily contact 
with the teachers. 


. Some such authority is necessary if 
the principal is to have the respect 
of the teachers and be anything 
more than a head teacher. 


. Studies show that the principal is 
professionally trained and qualified 
to select teachers. 


—with these facts in mind I ask if the 
present legal status of the principal is at 
all consistent with his job? Is it asking 
too much that the principal be given a 
voice in the selection of teachers and that 
this be made legally possible? 


On the question of term contracts the 
principal is again without legal status. 
Our State law permits boards of education 
to contract with a superintendent for a 
period of from one to four years. Those 
of us who have worked under such a 
contract realize the feeling of security 
and the advantages it offers. Those of 
us who have lived and worked from one 
year to another wondering if politics, the 
board members’ relative, the superinten- 
dent’s friend or some other individual 
would get our job regardless of our suc- 
cess, realize the disadvantages of a legal 
set-up which does not permit a term 
contract for the principal. 


What are some of the advantages of a 
term contract? This question is very 
well answered in Kentucky Education 
Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 8, page 16, the title 


of which is “The Status of the County 
Superintendent in Kentucky.” In this 
study, which is a Master’s thesis, Mr. 
James W. Depp, formerly County Sup- 
erintendent of Barren County, Kentucky, 
makes the following statements regarding 
this phase of our discussion: “No super- 
intendent would want to attempt an edu- 
cational program without the security of 
a contract. This contract should be of 
long enough duration to permit the super- 
intendent to perfect his organization, 
which cannot be done in one year. The 
tenure in office of the superintendent is 
of as much importance as his contractual 
status. Frequent changes in the super- 
intendency are sure to retard the progress 
of the schools. His tenure should be 
of sufficient length to enable him to ad- 
vance his program of improvement.” We 
get from those statements which I have 
quoted two chief reasons why a term con- 
tract is a good thing for the superinten- 
dent. Let us see if they would not also 
be of advantage to the principal. 


First, security enables one to do a 
better job than when there is uncertainty 
from year to year. Many principals spend 
a lot of time looking for jobs during the 
months of March and April which should 
be spent on the school program. They 
have families which must be provided for 
and they are just as concerned about pro- 
viding for those families as are the sup- 
erintendents. However, one cannot criti- 
size a principal for spending this time 
looking for a job if he does not know 
where he will get his September pay 
check. 


Second, a term contract makes it possi- 
ble to work out a school program and at 
least begin to carry it out. A high school 
and grade school program in a community 
should be worked out for the future just 
as a county wide program should be 
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planned over a period of years. The 
program of studies, extra-curricular activ- 
ities, school spirit, student body morale, 
community approval, and support are 
things which are not built up in a year. 
Therefore, we believe that the principal’s 
tenure should be of sufficient length to 
enable him to carry out his program of 
improvement. Longer tenure made possi- 
ble by term contracts would mean better 
schools and, after all, that should be of 
most concern to all of us. Do not these 
very valid reasons for a term contract 
apply equally as well to the position of 
the principal? Then, let us re-state Mr. 
Depp’s idea about term contracts and see 
if there could be any sound objection in 
including the principal. Re-stated it 
would read: “No superintendent or prin- 
cipal would want to attempt an educa- 
tional program without the security of a 
contract. This contract should be of long 
enough duration to permit the superin- 
tendent and principal to perfect their 
organization, which cannot be done in 
one year. The tenure in office of the 
superintendent and principal is of as 
much importance as their contractual 
status. Frequent changes in the superin- 
tendency or principalship are sure to re- 
tard the progress of the schools. Their 
tenure should be of sufficient length to 
enable them to advance their program of 
improvement.” 


If we are serious about this program of 
consolidation, if we say it is good and 
should be further developed, then the two 
problems of this discussion are worthy of 
serious consideration. A program of the 
type here advocated will help consolida- 
tion. It will help consolidation because it 
will go a long way toward removing two 
objections. If principals are given the 
privilege of term contracts and the legal 
power of a voice in the selection of their 
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teachers many schools which have not 
considered consolidation will view it 
favorably. Many have been unwilling to 
come into the county system because they 
did not want to give up the advantages 
above mentioned. Superintendents of in- 
dependent districts and their boards of 
education with them, would be much 
more favorable to consolidation, if they 
knew that the principal, “the individual 
who is responsible for the school,” legally 
had a voice in teacher selection and the 
opportunity for a term contract. 


My purpose has been to state the case 
of the principal, to advance some ideas in 
support of a term contract and power in 
the selection of teachers, and thereby to 
arouse interest in these problems. The 
program is a sound one and it merits 
further consideration by all who are in- 
terested in seeing education go forward. 


(Note: This discussion was presented be- 
fore a joint meeting of principals and super- 
intendents of the Fourth District Educational 
meeting at Elizabethtown, Kentucky, on Octo- 
ber 21, 1938. Several weeks preceding the 
meeting school men of the district were asked 
to submit topics which they considered im- 
portant enough to merit discussion at the meet- 
ing. This topic ranked high in importance by 
those who expressed a apenas of subjects. 
The program suggested in the paragraphs 
which follow is intended to apply to schools 
of five or more teachers and not to two and 
three teacher schools where the so-called 
ptincipal, often an individual with only two 
years of college training, is little more than a 
head teacher. The program likewise would not 
apply to independent school districts where 
there is a superintendent on the job every day. 
It is meant to improve working conditions for 
those principals of county schools whose prob- 
lems and duties almost parallel those of an 
independent district superintendent who has 
under his direct supervision from five to 
twenty-five teachers. The writer wishes to 
state that this is not a criticism of conditions 
in the system where he is employed for con- 
ditions in that county are most favorable). 
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Both Sides of the Fence 


ae LINCOLN said 


in his famous Cooper-Union address in 
New York: “The facts with which I shall 
deal are largely old and familiar; nor is 
there anything new in the use that I shail 
make of them. If there be any novelty in 
what I shall say it will be the manner 
ef presenting the facts and the inferences 
drawn from them.” Robert Louis Steven- 
son once made the interesting comment 
that all speech is dead language, unless it 
has willing hearers. It is with that atti- 
tude that I present my case to you today 
“from both sides of the fence.” 

As staff members and board members 
we face the common objective and noble 
task of educating the whole child. We 
accept the seven cardinal principles as 
criteria for the training of children for 
citizenship in a democracy. We need only 
to look at our neighbor nations across the 
seas and we are conscious of the need for 
a type of training that is carefully de- 
veloped toward worthy objectives. We 
look about us and see the impact of 
science on our social structure in our own 
industrial world in which a single inven- 
tion may cause thousands to lose their 
jobs and as many thousands of homes to 
be disrupted as a consequence. Time for- 
bids further illustration and I hasten to 
draw the conclusion that. no person is 
qualified to serve on either side of »the 
fence who fails to recognize that our 
democratic form of government depends 
on its citizens educated with Quality 
of education that enables intelligent direc- 
tion of affairs, whether social, economic, 
political, public or private, civic or per- 


By WARREN JONES, 


Board of Education, 
Winchester, Kentucky 


sonal. We must build our educational 
structure around this focal point. 


It goes without saying that there are 
distinctions between the duties of the staff 
member and the board member. The one 
must be a specially-trained executive able 
to meet countless problems that arise in 
the operation of the school, while the 
other serves as a representative of the 
people, a shock absorber, an intermediary 
—often an arbitrator—who conveys prob- 
lems of policy and public demands that 
can be conveyed only by the public repre- 
sentative. And while distinctions exist as 
stated, there must be a co-ordination of 
effort if we achieve this Quality of educa- 
tion referred to above. 


I. SUCH CO-ORDINATION 
IS PROVIDED FOR BY LAW 


In order to verify my opinion as to the 
need for co-ordination from both sides 
of the fence I examine the laws of our 
State and find that board members have 
the responsibility of general control and 
management of the schools for the pro- 
motion of education and the general 
health and welfare of the children. They 
have control and management of finances 
and school property—for the promotion 


‘of public education. Their qualifications, 


thanner of election, powers, duties, and 
responsibilities are all built around the 
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recognized acceptable standard (either 
stated or implied) namely: the promotion 
of education and the welfare of the pupils. 
The oath of office to which he subscribes 
provides that he will not be influenced— 
by any consideration except merit'and fit- 
ness in his appointments. Along with 
these observations relative to board mem- 
bers further examination reveals that the 
staff member in like manner is required 
by law so to qualify himself and so to 
perform his duties and responsibilities 
that the cause of education may be held 
high for Kentucky’s children. And thus 
we see a co-ordination of purpose for 
both sides of the fence as established by 
law. 


II. NEED FOR SUCH CO-ORDI- 
NATION SUPPORTED BY 
PRACTICAL AND PROFES- 
SIONAL THOUGHT 


A View from "Each Side of the Fence’ 


As a board member, with the foregoing 
as my standards for operation, I look 
“over the fence” at the staff member and 
I believe it is not too extreme to demand 
of him the following qualities and quali- 
fications, or qualifications commensurate 
with these. 


1. It goes without saying that his 


training, experience, and health must be 


satisfactory. 


2. He should possess an irreproach- 
able character. 


3. He must maintain a wholesome 
relationship with pupils, parents, and the 
community in their civic, social, and re- 
ligious activities avoiding controversial 
issues including political campaigns. 


4. He should maintain a position of 
dignity with his profession and its mem- 
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bers through its organizations and should 
dignify the cause of education by his 
habits. He must believe in a high quality 
of education. 


5. I want him to exercise a profes- 
sional, friendly, and dignified attitude to- 
ward his board members and avoid par- 
ticipation in the election of same except to 
exercise his constitutional right—that of 
voting. 


6. Iwant to pay staff members salaries 
commensurate with their needs for a re- 
spectable livelihood and commensurate 
with the community’s ability to pay. 


7. I want to provide for ways and 
means for respectable retirement. 


8. The superintendent as head of the 
schools must possess all of the above and 
in addition be able to stimulate his teach- 
ers, give credit where credit is due; lay 
out a school plant and wisely select furni- 
ture and supplies. He should know the 
art of budgeting; be able to make a pre- 
sentable speech; understand people, both 
young and old; and should serve on other 
boards so as to understand “‘the other side 
of the fence.” He should see education 
in its proper relationship to social, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious life. He 
should avoid assuming all of the respon- 
sibility; should delegate authority; and 
should practice a broad administrative 
policy. He should be willing to take an 
attitude of co-operative endeavor and 
occasionally to ‘‘cry on his board member's 
shoulder.” 


Many other comments in more minute 
detail could be made relative to what |! 
believe the board member has a right to 
expect of his staff member, but these ap- 
pear to cover the major fundamentals and 
time forbids further comment. 
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Now as a staff member, with the fore- 
going as a premise for operation, I look 
“over the fence” at the board member and 
I believe it is not too extreme to demand 
of him the following qualities and quali- 
fications, or qualifications commensurate 
with these: 


1. I want a citizen whose life and 
character bespeak the noble attributes im- 
plied in the laws of our State. This 
should be a foregone conclusion. 


2. I want him to have a working 
knowledge of the principles of organiza- 
tion. 


3. He should know how to spend 
money wisely. 


4. I want him to know something of 
the function of selection, compensation, 
and tenure of employees. 


5. I like for my board member to 
check results in his school system so that 
facts and not opinion may hold sway. 


6. He must be able to get along with 
others—a man of conviction and purpose, 
but able to adjust himself to the convic- 
tions of others. 


7. He should be able to help me in 
my administrative problems and accept 
my suggestion in regard to his legisla- 
tive problems. 


8. I appreciate the board member who 
looks upon me as a living, human factor 
working in a co-operative enterprise rather 
than a nonentity to be used as a political 
football. 


9. I desire that he visit other schools 
and his own schools; that he do much 
professional reading; that he avoid per- 
sonal preference in the selection of 
teachers; that he work through the proper 
channels in the solution of problems and 
that he recognize my efforts to improve 
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myself for my particular work rather than 
merely “getting a degree.” 


10. I want to lean upon my board 
members—individually and collectively, 
depending upon them and being depended 
upon by them. And, finally, I want my 
board member to be considerate in his 
deliberations, courageous in his convic- 
tions and loyal to his board’s decisions. 


I am not unmindful, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, of the idealism expressed in what 
I have said. I meant for it to be so, for 
our very governmental structure is built 
around an ideal and when we destroy 
idealism we strike at the tap-root of our 
social and political stability. Nor am | 
unmindful of the fact that many of our 
practices in the operation of schools are 
far from the ideals set out here and I have 
an opinion that much of this malpractice 
is caused by a lack of information and 
by misunderstanding. A story illustrates 
my point. 

A manufacturer on the lower East Side 
of New York found it necessary to go to 
France on business. When he established 
himself on the Normandie he went to the 
chief steward and said: “I don’t know the 
French language so please don’t bother 
me with French people. I am going over 
for a rest, and I want to rest, so don’t 
bother me with Americans. Give me a 
table by myself in the dining room. 


The chief steward said: “That's im- 
possible; we are so crowded, but I will 
seat you at a table for two and put you 
with a Frenchman who doesn’t under- 
stand English. 


The first night out the Frenchman was 
the first one at the table, and when the 
American approached he said, “Bon ap- 
petit.” The American answered, “Gold- 
berg.” The next night the Frenchman 
said, “Bon appetit.” The American said, 
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“Goldberg.” The third night the same 
thing happened. The American by this 
time became suspicious that something 
was wrong and went to the chief steward 
and said: “Why does that fellow intro- 
duce himself to me every night?” The 
steward said: “What does he say?” 
“Something like ‘bon appetit’.” The 
chief steward said: “That isn’t his name. 
He is only wishing you a pleasant meal.” 
The next night the American was the first 
at the table and when the Frenchman 
came he said, “Bon appetit.”” The French- 
man answered: “Goldberg.” 


This is a simple illustration of the diffi- 
culties that arise when people do not 
speak the same language. It may be that 
that is happening in the operation of 
many of our schools today. 


DEVICES FOR SECURING 
THIS CO-ORDINATION 


I wish to suggest here very briefly a few 
practical devices that may be valuable in 
bringing about this co-ordination of pur- 
pose and mutuality of thought. 


I believe that the superintendent should 
give out information to his board mem- 
bers in advance of meetings; that board 
members should subscribe to some good 
educational journal, preferably the Amer- 
ican School Board Journal. Much inter- 
visitation with other schools; attendance 
at educational meetings and annual visita- 
tion in the local schools would be very 
helpful to board members. It would be 
wholesome for the officials of the P. T. A. 
to appear before the Board of Education 
occasionally with recommendations for 
Operation of the schools. Staff members 
should be informed occasionally as to 
problems with which the board must cope 
and vice versa. Codes of ethics for board 
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members and staff members should be 
carefully worked out and put into opera- 
tion. And finally the prospective board 
member and the public at large should be 
informed as to the duties and desirable 
qualifications of board members. 


In conclusion may I suggest that edu- 
cation does not by a magic process pro- 
mote the ends of democracy, nor does it 
heal the ills of the world. Rather it may 
be made to serve many masters. Educa- 
tion did not prevent a world catastrophe 
twenty years ago; it has not eliminated 
crime and racketeering; it did not pre- 
vent a terrific economic depression. 
MORE education will not safeguard de- 
mocracy. It is only the Quality of educa- 
tion that can be made to improve condi- 
tions. 


This high quality of education cannot 
be had so long as fences separate those 
who are commissioned to do the job. It 
will be only as we see on “both sides 
of the fence” and work together in 
harmonious understanding that such de- 
sirable ends can be attained. 


CCEACHERS: Textbook 
publishers would be very grateful if you 
would mention your position when writ- 
ing to textbook publishing companies. 
This information is always required by 
reliable companies before keys and man- 
uals may be mailed to anyone and is a 
definite aid to intelligent handling of 
orders. 

Even though you may previously have 
given the information, mentioning it every 
time will avoid delay, causing search 
through office records. 
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Educating the Country Child 
For City Life 


OS, EVERY CHILD, rural 


or urban bred, has the same basic physical 
needs—foods, shelter, and clothing, the 
variations in his mental and physical 
make-up will determine the manner in 
which these needs are to be supplied. 
Environment may govern his desires; 
training, fire his ambition; but innate 
ability plus education will be the deter- 
mining factor in his ultimate success or 
failure. In recent years the public has 
become increasingly concerned about child 
health and child welfare; consequently we 
are more conscious of the needs of the 
individual child today than ever before. 
Various agencies have studied and are 
continuing to study, the needs of the un- 
fortunate child, in the country and in the 
city, with a view of determining their 
causes and of finding some means of sup- 
plying them. Now why all the safety 
precautions to guard the life of a child 
if in later life he is to become a care to 
the state? Why see that he is properly 
fed and clothed in order that he may 
develop a strong body if he is to become 
a menace to society? Why develop his 
brain and train his hand, if in so doing 
we are only increasing his power for evil? 
We have, therefore, a greater responsibil- 
ity than that of meeting his physical 
needs. We must take account of his 
character and his cultural life. 


The child is essentially the same no 
matter what his environment; he needs 
the same fundamental physical, menial, 
and moral training. Because of this fact 
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educating the country child for city life 
differs little, if any, from educating any 
child for life in any place. The same 
principles of morality, of courtesy, and 
of industry are equally necessary on the 
farm or in the market place. The man 
of good character, with all the word im- 
plies, is the same responsible, respected, 
and trusted leader of men wherever we 
find him. More and more we see the 
necessity of fostering character and cul- 
ture to the end that the school may im- 
prove slowly and steadily, year by year, 
the quality of the populace. This, then, 
is the challenge to the schools of today. 

Now the chief duty of the public 
schools is, of course, to give the child the 
tools of learning; namely, acquiring the 
ability to read understandingly, to handle 
numbers sufficient for his daily needs, to 
speak the mother tongue correctly, and to 
spell his written vocabulary. We realize 
that the value of this achievement lies in 
its transfer to the daily needs of the 
learner. To bring about this transfer an 
ever increasing number of related activi- 
ties has been added to the initial school 
program until now a major part of the 
child’s training for life has become the 
responsibility of the school. 

In the end a school will be judged, not 
so much by its buildings and grounds, its 
teaching equipment, the number of letters 
attached to the name of its faculty, or 
the economic status of the student body, 
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but by the way a pupil from that school 
has mastered the art of living; how he is 
able to work in harmony with his fellow 
workers and to live at peace with his 
neighbors. The adjustment to city life 
by the country child is somewhat difficult 
because he has had few close contacts, 
and these contacts have been with those 
whose interests are similar to his, and, 
further, his approach to his tasks has been 
more leisurely. This adjustment, how- 
ever, must be made by the school. 


We are told that we forget a large 
number of the facts learned in school; 
this being true, the habits formed and the 
attitudes established in the school are all 
important in helping the country child to 
adjust himself to city life. If in addition 
to the instruction in the three tr’s, his 
character has been established and if he 
has been given a sufficient cultural back- 
ground, this adjustment will not be too 
difficult. Good taste in matters of dress 
and conduct are quite as desirable in one 
place as in another and a pleasing per- 
sonality is always valuable. This latter 
the country child is as apt to have as the 
city child. The matter of taste can be 
cultivated if the cultivation is needed. 


The future safety of any people de- 
pends largely on how the child responds 
to the influences of the home, the church, 
and the school; what habits are formed; 
what attitudes are established. The small 
things in every day conduct such as habits 
of neatness and of order, and even of 
culture make for a more attractive school, 
either rural or urban. From such a school 
should come a group of people with estab- 
lished desires for orderly and attractive 
surroundings, and with a willingness to 
assume a share of responsibility in ob- 
taining them for the community life. 

Once one has formed the habit of see- 
ing things in relation to the group, what 
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will seem best for the group as a whole, 
and learned that the loyal support of a 
leader is necessary to the success of any 
project, the first step in good citizenship 
has been taken. 


We have referred to the education of 
any child, rural or urban. This education 
may be summarized briefly. Day after 
day the child must learn to face honestly 
the conditions of daily living, to know 
what course of action will bring the de- 
sired results, or, in any case, to accept the 
consequences with an optimism that will 
not permit self-pity. A willingness to 
co-operate in any worthwhile activity, 
whether or not he is to receive any bene- 
fit from it, this spirit of fellowship will 
go far towards providing a smoother run- 
ning community life wherein everyone 
will find pleasure and profit. The child 
must learn that the final decision in any 
matter of conduct rests with the individ- 
ual; that one of the governing factors in 
any decision is his attitude towards all of 
the circumstances leading to that decision, 
his willingness to accept known facts, and 
his ability to judge questionable informa- 
tion. Above all, he must be taught to 
refrain from judging the decisions and 
the actions of others, where all the facts 
are not known and where he is in no way 
responsible for the results of such de- 
cisions and actions. 


Often the teacher is confronted with 
the problem of the child with limited 
mental ability. While this child may not 
be able to do the daily assignments of 
his class, he can by constant drill acquire 
habits of courtesy, orderliness, and he can 
learn to be responsible for the simple 
duties of the classroom, thereby gaining 
a feeling of belonging to the group and 
a desire to co-operate with it. This child 
must live all his life with a more fortu- 
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nate group, and learning to adjust him- 
self to this condition is a most important 
part of his education; as it is also a part 
of the more apt child’s training to learn 
to deal kindly with the problems of his 
less gifted classmates. 


‘The word guidance appears often in 
the language of the present-day curricu- 
lum maker and it should, for it is most 
important that the child have help in find- 
ing the field in which he has most ability 
and in which he is most likely to find 
economic success, as well as what use of 
leisure will give him most lasting pleas- 
ure, an education which tends to increase 
individual differences, develop abilities of 
economic value, cultivate tastes for worth- 
while hobbies and leisure time activities, 
is likely to have lasting value. 


However important it may be to teach 
the child to look forward to adult inde- 
pendence and security, it is quite as im- 
portant that he should not be dependent 
upon others for his leisure hours. The 
child who today must always be told 
what to do next with his playtime is apt 
to become the restless wandering youth 
of tomorrow. He must be taught to plan 
for himself, for social dependence is 
quite apt to be accompanied by shiftless- 
ness. This social independence is often 
a matter of learning to play a part in 
group activities. As a basis for this train- 
ing clubs are valuable to the school. In 
them common interests are fostered and 
enjoyed. 

Again the school uses art, not that it 
intends to produce artists, but that it may 
foster culture and enable the child to dis- 
cover his likes and his abilities for future 
use. Music classes, too, develop a love 
for good music and an appreciation of it. 
While love of reading, perhaps more 
than any other one thing, makes for 
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social independence and a broader cul- 
ture, music makes for emotional stability. 
Singing is the natural expression of happy 
feelings and an ever-present release for 
all sorts of tensions. 

Since the public schools are supported 
by the State, the State is justified in ex- 
pecting them to produce good citizens, 
loyal and patriotic. A child whose edu- 
cation has taught him personal moral 
responsibility and the dignity of work, 
has given him a sense of social obligation, 
and has made him reliable, will make a 
desirable addition to either a rural or an 
urban community. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN BOOK CompaANy—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

GINN & CoMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mfr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mfr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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World Education 


The advantage of centering the whole 
curriculum around one interest of the 
children has often been pointed out. 
Generally this interest has been chosen by 
the school authorities (Robinson Crusoe, 
the Patriarchs, the Nibelungen in the 
Herbartian schools in Germany, the his- 
tory of labor in Soviet Russia) ; however, 
the danger is that the logical sequences 
which satisfy an adult mind may not cor- 
respond to the psychological development 
of the child. Sometimes the choice of the 
interest which is to serve as a center has 
been left entirely to the child, as in the 
most radical realizations of the project 
method. The results have been very satis- 
factory; but most people will feel 
that it needs an exceptionally qualified 
teacher to lead into methodical channels 
the sporadical and fortuitous wishes 
prompted in the child by the suggestions 
of everyday life. 


The Belgian educator, Decroly, has 
solved the difficulty by centering the cur- 
riculum around permanent needs of the 
child. He selects four of them, each one 
corresponding to one school year. They 
may best be remembered in recalling four 
complaints of the child: (1) “I feel hun- 
gty” (alimentation); (2) “I feel cold” 
(clothing and housing); (3) “I am 
afraid” (protection); (4) “I am bored” 
(activity: work and play). 


Just as Herbart proposed to his teachers 
some definite formal steps in the prepara- 
tion of each lesson, Decroly insists that 
every subject studied in relation to those 
four needs should afford an opportunity 
for observation, measure, association in 


EXTRACTS FROM THE 
Indian Journal of Education 


space and in time, concrete and abstract 
expression. 


ADMISSION TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE USS.S.R. 


The committee appointed by the 
U.S.S.R. People’s Commissariat to con- 
sider the question of higher education 
has published new regulations for admis- 
sion to higher education in 1937. 


Those admitted to higher education 
are: Citizens of the U.S.S.R. of both 
sexes, aged seventeen to thirty-five, who 
have had a complete secondary education 
course (10-year secondary school, work- 
ers’ faculty, technicum) or who hold a 
secondary school-leaving certificate fol- 
lowing on free studies, outside school. 


Young people who have finished their 
course at a technicum are exempt from 
the 3-year work-period, in accordance with 
the decision of the Central Executive 
Committee and the People’s Commis- 
sariat, dated September 15, 1933. 


Young people who have finished the 
10-year secondary school course with an 
“excellent” for the principal subjects and 
a “good” for the others (drawing, techni- 
cal drawing, singing, music, physical cul- 
ture) may enter for higher education 
without an examination. This is also al- 
lowed in the case of candidates who have 
had the highest mark in the school-leaving 
certificate after studies outside school. 
People who have already had a complete 
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course of higher education may be re-ad- 
mitted to a higher education establish- 
ment if they have completed a 3-year 
work period in their special qualification. 
If this is not the case, permission must be 
obtained from the People’s Commissariat 
or from the department in which one is 
working. People in these circumstances 
are admitted to higher education, without 
examination, if there is room for them. 
Directors of higher education establish- 
ments have the right, in certain subjects, 
to accept as valid examinations which stu- 
dents have passed when they were at other 
schools of higher education—Sovietic 
Teaching. 


FILMS IN SCHOOLS 


Representatives of the Norwegian 
Teachers Association and other associa- 
tions have presented a petition to the 
Department of Public Education in which 
they ask that the authorization of films 
for school purposes should not be in the 
hands of the “Film Control” or of the 
library officials, but should be determined 
exclusively by experts in pedagogy.— 
Norsk Skuleblad, February, 1938. From 
Monthly Information Paper of the 
LF.T.A., April, 1938. 


LAND FOR 
UNEMPLOYED GRADUATES 


An interesting experiment to help un- 
employed university graduates has been 
initiated in Madras. The Annamalai 
University has set aside 100 acres to be 
administered by a co-operative society of 
unemployed graduates, each of whom is 
to be given 10 acres on lease. So far four 
students have taken advantage of this 
offer.—Educational India. 


Kentucky School Boards 
Association Makes Progress 


By W. D. NICHOLLs. 
Secretary Kentucky School 
Boards Association 


(Cur KENTUCKY School 
Boards Association had its beginning in 
April, 1936, when during the annual 
K. E. A. meeting in Louisville a group of 
board members met and discussed the ad- 
vantages which might be gained through 
a state-wide organization. An organiza- 
tion committee was formed and since that 
time has been actively at work in urging 
all board members to join in the move- 
ment, and participate in formulating and 
carrying out its objectives. 


Substantial progress was registered 
when the second annual meeting in April, 
1937, showed a greatly increased interest 
and attendance, representing boards in 
every section of the State. Following this 
meeting activities of the organization 
committee were continued with increased 
effectiveness. Visits have been made by 
the Association’s representatives to more 
than half of the counties in Kentucky, 
and the finest spirit of co-operation on 
the part of board members and superin- 
tendents was shown. Meetings have been 
held in each of the eleven educational 
districts of the State consisting of conven- 
tions of board members, joint meetings of 
executives and board members, or ad- 
dresses before the general assemblies of 
the annual district K. E. A. meetings. As 
a result the interest and leadership of the 
cream of the school board members of 
Kentucky have been enlisted. A large 
umber of school boards have given their 
assurance that they stand ready to give 
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their fullest moral and financial support 
to the project. 


At the third annual state meeting last 
April, a still larger and more enthusiastic 
group of board members came together 
and carried out a most constructive con- 
vention program. 


The effectiveness of a board members’ 
organization is strikingly shown by the 
experience of the New York State School 
Boards Association which has been in 
active operation for the past ten years. 
High praise of that organization was given 
by Dr. George S. Strayer of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who in com- 
menting on its accomplishments said: 
“The accomplishments of the New York 
State School Boards Association have been 
outstanding. If anything of interest to 
school boards happens, a bulletin on the 
subject is sent to all board members with- 
in forty-eight hours. The association is 
constantly on the job. Probably the most 
effective work which this organization has 
done is to promote the state appropri- 
ations for schools. The association is a 
powerful active influence in advancing 
and protecting the interests of the public 
schools. It conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign to restore full state aid to school 
districts which the legislature had reduced 
and was instrumental in having the re- 
duction restored to the full amount origi- 
nally appropriated. The association 
watches proposed legislation carefully and 
keeps school boards informed concerning 
it. I foresee very important consequences 
from this movement throughout the 
nation.” 


The fixed policy of the Kentucky 
School Boards Association from the be- 
ginning has been to work in the closest 
co-operation with the K. E. A. and the 
State Department of Education, and to 

(Continued on page 48) 


. L. Repp, former member 
of the Middlesboro High School faculty 
and for the past two years sales repre- 
sentative for the Central School Supply 
Company, Louisville, in the Eastern Ken- 
tucky district, has been promoted to Gen- 
eral Manager and Vice-President of the 
Company. 

Mr. Redd spent three years in school 
work, in Middlesboro, under Superinten- 
dent J. W. Bradner and during that time 
turned out a State Champion Debating 
Team, in 1937. 

Mr. Redd’s Company is one of the larg- 
est school supply houses in the nation, 
and has long been a leader in the school 
supply field; is a member of the National 
School Supply Associaticn and has been 
doing business in Kentucky for twenty- 
seven years. 
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JANUARY HONOR ROLL 


Superintendent 
C. W. Marshall 
a. E. W. Richmond 


Counties 
ADAIR 
DAVIESS 








Vera Beckham 
Coleman Reynolds 

Watson Webb 

Holland Rose 
Robert H. Shaver 
W. R. Carson, Jr. 
Claude Hightower 
Everett Witt 


HICKMAN 
JACKSON 
LETCHER 








Independent Districts Superintendent 
BELLEVUE W. H. Marshall 
BRODHEAD D. A. Robbins 
EASTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE FACULTY, 
RICHMOND H. L. Donovan 
i J. W. Lancaster 


GLASGOW 


Superintendent 
Earl Cocanougher 
H. V. McClure 
J. T. Underwood 
W. J. Caplinger 
Harlan Kriener 
Ishmael Triplett 
sisal J. T. Embry 


Independent Districts 
JUNCTION CITY. 
LONDON 
MORELAND 
MURRAY 
PARKSVILLE 
PRESTONSBURG 
STANFORD.. 
WeEsT SIDE SCHOOL, 
HOPKINSVILLE 























Lalla Dennis 


Louisville Schools Principal 
ALEX G. BARRET JR. HIGH............ E. R. Martin 
EASTERN JR. HIGH Sam V. Noe 
EMERSON Lillian Logan 
STEPHEN FOSTER Elizabeth Wells 
Kosair HospPITAL CLASS Bertha Fitch 
Mary Ellis Duncan 
Nata Lee Woodruff 

Nell Warden 








PARKLAND JR. HIGH 
PORTLAND 


N. E. A. HONOR ROLL—JANUARY 


Harlan 


Fort Thomas 








Suceping the USA. 


GREGG TYPING 


SECOND EDITION 


by 
SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard 


GREGG TYPING develops basic skill on 
straight copy before requiring the student 
to type business papers. 


GREGG TYPING is lesson planned, ar- 
ranged in daily teaching units from cover 
to cover. 


GREGG TYPING represents widely recog- 
nized leadership in typing text materials 
in the schools of the United States. 


GREGG TYPING brings increased typing 
skill, a higher average of results for the 
class, and relief to the busy teacher. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 








Beauty Culture 
IS A New 
VOCATION FOR GIRLS 


It offers to students of 
even average ability 


e FULL TIME EMPLOYMENT 
e GOOD WAGES 
e SHOP OWNERSHIP 
e LOW TRAINING COST 
Our school is fully accredited by the State Board 


of Barbers and Beauticians. rite for a cata- 
log for your school library. 


7 
ANNA MANNING BEAUTY SCHOOL 


Weissinger-Gaulbert Buildin; 
Opposite the Brown Hote 


Next to the Heyburn Bldg., 316 W. Broadway 
LOUISVILLE - - KENTUCKY 


Student Operators Will Do Your Personal 
Beauty Work At a Low Cost 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 








STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
BEGINS JANUARY 30 


The current issue of TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS carries the complete 
schedule of offerings for the Second Semester. 
WRITE NOW FOR YOUR COPY 














(Continued from page 42) THE JoHN C. Winston CoMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wori_p Book ENCycLopEeDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Kentucky. Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- ville, Kentucky. . 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- WorLD Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
fort, Kentucky. 4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. Lexington, Kentucky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 











Bring Your School Rooms 


UP-TO-DATE--Replace Seating 


THAT’S - Unfit Posturally 
- Mechanically Worn Out 
- Not the Proper Type for Modern Teaching 


It is hard enough for children to learn their lessons without being 
handicapped by mechanically worn out seats, clumsy, old-fashioned desks, 
or seating not adapted to the modern 
methods of teaching. Check over your 
school seating now. Take out those 
seats that are past their usefulness and 
replace them. Out of date equipment 
is likely to interfere with the health as 
well as the progress of the children in Posturally Correct Seating Encourages 
your care. Correct Posture Habits. 


PEABODY SEATS Answer Every Seating Problem 
Write today for Peabody’s Seating Catalog or telephone us for information or 


assistance with your seating problems. Service and complete satisfaction are assured 
if you buy from Peabody's Kentucky Distributors— 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Louisvil’e Kentucky 


‘We carry a stock of school supplies and equipment in Louisville for immediate 


No. 200 Steel Frame Chair Desk shipment. 
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Don’t get a 
LOAN 


unless it’s the answer 
to your problem 


Here’s one good rule to remember when you think vou 
must borrow: Don’t get a loan unless it’s the best way 
out of your difficulty. Sometimes trimming of expenses 
and careful budgeting will help as much as borrowing. 


Loans without security 


When a loan must be had, Household Finance lends up 
to $300. You need no security to borrow from House- 
hold. You merely sign a promissory note. You get your 
loan promptly, privately, without embarrassment. You 
may take 10 to 20 months to repay your loan. 

You can make the simple arrangements for your loan 
at the office nearest you—or by mail. The coupon below 
will bring you complete information. 

Borrowers at Household are urged to put and keep 
their money affairs on a sound basis. To help people get 
more from their incomes Household publishes practical 
booklets on budgeting and better buymanship. You 
may obtain copies at your local Household Finance 
office. Or ask about the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education on the margin of the coupon below 
and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Third and Main Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 


14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION Incorporated 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 





Name 


Address 





City State 





Amount I desire to borrow $................. Amount of Salary $........-.... 


Kentucky School Boards 
Association 
(Continued from page 45) 


strive always to uphold the arms of schoo] 
superintendents and other executives, 
helping them make conditions favorable 
for developing the best possible educa- 
tional programs. The association stands 
guard to prevent the upsetting of pro- 
gressive programs by selfish interests. 
One illustration of this was the construc- 
tive part which the association played 
last winter in helping defeat the bill pro- 
viding for the election of county super- 
intendents by popular vote. The asso- 
ciation promptly offered its services to the 
State Department of Education and the 
K. E. A. to oppose this vicious measure. 
The executive committee of the associa- 
tion acted promptly to adopt a resolution 
of protest and send this to each member 
of the Senate and House. A _ personal 
letter over the signature of the President 
of the Association was written to every- 
one of the more than 1,300 school board 
members in Kentucky, urging each of 
them to contact his senator and house 
member and urge them to vote and work 
against the bill. 


GOALS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The major goals of the association may 
be summarized thus: 





INTERESTING, REAL, VIVID! 


Kentuckians 
Are Different! 


By M. B. MORTON 


This book will capture your interest right from the first chapter* 
It is unique and vital because it contains true incidents which 
made up early Kentucky history. You'll find that Kentuck- 
ians are different from other people and that Kentucky hospi- 
tality is not a myth. 


Price $2.00 Postage Paid 
THE STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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EASTERN STATE 








Second Semester Opens January 30 





Spring Term Begins April 3 





FOURTH ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL DAY, MAY 5, 1939 





For information write H. L. DONOVAN, President 








TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 





Co-operation with the K. E. A. and 
with teachers, school administra- 
tors, the P. T. A., and other agen- 
cies for the betterment of educa- 
tion throughout Kentucky. 

Work for more liberal financial 
support of state and local educa- 
tional programs. 

Establishment of a medium for the 
exchange of ideas and the convey- 
ing of information for the benefit 
of board members in order that 
they may render more effective 
board service. 

Formulation of a code of ethics for 
board members as individuals and 
as a corporate body—encouraging 
the morale and increasing the inter- 
est of board members for construc- 
tive community service. 


Work to secure the good will of 
the public toward the schools and 
especially to stimulate a willingness 
on the part of the best elements of 
the community to serve as board 
members when the need arises. 
Use of the organized forces of the 
association for bringing about 
legislation to promote the best in- 
terests of education in Kentucky. 
Work to secure lower insurance 
rates on school buildings, school 


buses, and school treasurers’ bonds 
and other financial savings for the 
benefit of the schools. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. H. B. Schuerman, Carrollton, is 


President of the Association. Vice-Presi- 





a 


It’s the day the postman brings your T.C.U. 
check when you are disabled by sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine. Unexpected bills have piled 
up all around you. But just when you are feeling 
the worst, a friendly Air Mail letter comes to you 
from the T.C.U. and with it the “Check that 


Cheers.” You had hardly missed the small 
amount you paid for T.C.U. protection while you 
were well, but now—what a glorious feeling 
comes over you. Yes-—that’s one ‘Pay Day” 
you can’t afford to miss. 
Be Safe —Be T.C.U. Protected 

For the small cost of as little as a nickel a day, you can be 
assured of an income, when you are sick or quarantined or 
accidentally injured. Send the coupon today. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 














962 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing more 
about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story. 
Name 
Address 














NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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The BROWN HOTEL 
——s 


One well-known guest : 
writes: 


oe Even including New 
York City, the Brown is 
in my opinion one of the 
three best hotels in Amer- 
iea.--- Your food, your 
service, your physical 
plant itself - -- all are a 
delight to me every time 
I reach Louisville. ee 


* 
HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 





dents are: Nathan Bloom, Louisville; G. Junction; Harry McChesney, Frankfort; 
S. Lansden, Greenville; Boone Hill, Ed. W. Pflueger, Covington; Blaine 


Benton; John Claybrook, Maysville; Lewis, Ashland; and George F. Johnson, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stevens, Stanton. Other 4. 

Pike County Board of Education. Dr. 
members of the Board of Directors are: 
R. W. Churchill, Murray; John Dawson, W- D. Nicholls, of Lexington, is Secre- 
Owensboro; Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon tary of the Association. 








MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Murray, Kentucky 


THE SPRING SEMESTER BEGINS 
JANUARY 30, 1939 
Schedule of Classes Now Available 
TUITION FREE TO KENTUCKIANS 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
JAMES H. RICHMOND, President, Murray, Ky. 
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A NEW TYPE OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


SENIOR SCIENCE 


Socialized for the High School 


Bush. Ptacek, and Kovats 


INTENDED especially for the boys and girls whose formal schooling ends with 
their graduation from high school, this new book offers instruction in science 
which is of direct personal value in fitting them to deal with the daily problems 
of life. 

LESS academic and more realistic than the specialized course in physics and 
chemistry, it rounds out and enriches any commercial, home, or economics 
course. 

ITS wide range of practical topics and its lively, easy, appealing style make the 
pupil regard science as a living, fascinating study. 

ALSO, published separately, SAFETY FOR MYSELF AND OTHERS, an 
excellent unit for comprehensive safety instruction in junior or senior high 
school. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


New York Cineinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


BY BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE 


If all the superintendents in the United 
States were to vote as to what is the 
most difficult subject to teach, probably 
a large majority would choose language 
and grammar in the grades. 

This is where there is the most ex- 
perimentation and the least satisfaction. 

Yet an increasing number of superin- 
tendents have found the solution of this 
knotty problem. A host of schools are 
now finding a practical and successfu! 
course in ADVENTURES IN LAN- 
GUAGE for Grades 3 to 8. 


Allyn and 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE are 
not dependent on any textbook but will 
be found complete enough to supply a 
thorough year’s course in Language in 
each grade without the use of an accom- 
panying textbook. Or they may be used 
with any textbook as a reference book. 

Please write to any of the schools 
that are using ADVENTURES IN 
LANGUAGE. A splendid list of these 
schools in ali states in the Union will 
ye found in our national circular whic! 


ladly sent on application 


Bacon 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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